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CHAPTER I 

WOMAN AND THE OUT OF DOOM 

WHEN a passion for (ranting and US- 
inhabited regions led Daniel Bone 
from his Yadkin farm to iris adves- 
turous life as hunter and trapper, he M :mr 
take his wife with him. And when die uac jt 
door man first began his two-rob 1 ■■win i t h i 
of the Kentucldan, true to history-, he jii rair 
take woman with him in 
ness movement. Somehow, at of d* m 
arose the impression that me&jtrmv 
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nately continued to be of the individual rather 
than of a class. Alone, the isolated enthusiasts 
worked out their dress, camping, and equipment 
problems. The publicity which has so greatly 
stimulated masculine woods material has been 
lacking in the feminine movement. The re- 
suit has been that only those women who had a 
natural love for the woods, or those whom 
circumstances had led to the woods, have em- 
braced the out of door cult. And many po- 
tential woodswomen have not felt the impelling 
force which would overcome woman's natural 
inertia toward, and lack of understanding in, 
physical things. 

A discussion of the causes of this inertia 
would lead us far afield in the history of woman. 
It is sufficient here to realize its existence and 
the fact that it makes more difficult adaptation 
to the woods for woman. It does explain, how- 
ever, the large number of women who go on 
outings as passive observers rather than as 
active participants. 

Few of us like to do that which we cannot do 
well. That same healthy egotism which leads 
us to do much of value in this world also makes 
us unwilling voluntarily to demonstrate our in- 
efficiency. So, because woman cannot at once 
do well the things which man does easily, she 
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either loses interest or becomes content to watch 
rather than do. This is one of the worst solu- 
tions, for in that same degree in which we par- 
ticipate are we able to extract the joy from an 
out of door vacation. 

For those women who are meeting the first 
difficulties of adaptation, or for those who have 
gone farther and have developed an under- 
standing and an ability in out of door things, 
a treatisfe on woodcraft with its feminine modi- 
fications may be of interest and of value. In 
this book there has been no endeavor to set 
forth a distinct type of woodsmanship for 
women only, but rather to show the possibilities 
of an art which can be made common to the 
sexes. 

But, while the practice of woodcraft is the 
same for men as for women, the method of 
approach must be somewhat different. The 
force of one of the factors in this difference 
depends largely upon the individual's capacity 
for adaptation. Woodcraft concerns itself to 
a considerable extent with the tasks upon which 
daily existence depends. In the home these 
tasks have fallen into woman's sphere and have 
come to be regarded as subjects upon which 
she is an authority. Man, on the other hand, 
gives them scant consideration in town. For 



CHAPTER II 



WOODS CLOTHING 



THE question of clothes is given first place, 
not because of woman's natural love for 
them, but because of their important 
bearing on her comfort and efficiency while in 
the woods. The elements which enter into the 
choice of woods clothes are necessarily different 
from those which affect the selection of ordinary 
garments. The question of adornment must 
yield precedence to those of efficiency and dura- 
bility. This does not mean that unbecoming 
woods garments must be the rule. There are 
any number of attractive costumes for the out 
of door woman. But unpractical features 
which serve only for ornamentation should be 
sacrificed by the woman who does not wish to 
be handicapped by her clothing. 

Personal preference, which plays so large a 
part in the selection of woman's clothes in town, 
must give way, for the tenderfoot woman at 
least, to the factor of adaptability, for per- 

14 
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sonal preferences are necessarily based upon 
preconceived ideas and so are valueless in a new 
environment. The initial selection of the in- 
experienced woman should be an unbiased try- 
ing out of the theories of those who have done 
the things that she is dressing to do. If, after 
the first season, she is unconvinced, the theories 
are valueless to her, and her next choice should 
be influenced by personal preference. For few 
women can be happy if their clothing is either 
physically or mentally uncomfortable. 

Shamelessly I admit to having discarded ar- 
ticles of woods attire, the efficiency of which 
I had to grant, but to which I had taken an un- 
accountable dislike, and in which, therefore, I 
could never be mentally comfortable. The 
amused astonishment with which this procedure 
was received by the masculine portion of the 
family has made me believe that this is a fem- 
inine trait, one which inevitably will enter into 
the choice of women's clothes. 

In the selection of clothes the woodswoman 
is at some disadvantage. In few cities have 
her needs been met with the same generosity 
that has characterized the attitude of sports- 
men's outfitters toward men campers. Ad- 
equacy and quality have often been sacrificed 
in feminine garments to the more elusive ele- 
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swamp and eat our lunch on a three foot bed 
of moss. 

It is the unexpected, off-the-trail expedition 
which leaves bewitching memories for long win- 
ter evenings. Garments which permit partici- 
pation in them will enable the woodswoman to 
extract the most from her vacation. 

Only the garments which allow such partici- 
pation shall be considered here. For while 
clothing suitable for town wear may by some 
ingenuity and adaptation be made to serve in 
cabin or permanent camp, they are not real 
woods clothes and do not belong logically in a 
book on feminine woodcraft. 

One of the greatest difficulties in an article 
on woods clothing is in the treatment of mate- 
rial. Outings are taken in such a range of ter- 
ritory and through such varying seasons of the 
year that nothing but the most general rules 
can be laid down. Even these must be varied 
to meet individual peculiarities and unusual con- 
ditions. 

All woods clothing which is to be worn on 
the outside should have a hard, smooth surface 
which offers as little opportunity as possible 
for snags and brush to catch or tear. 

The weight and the material must vary to 
suit climatic conditions. To go to either ex- 
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treme, however, will cause discomfort. A hot 
sun does not demand the lightest garments. 
Those which by texture or color afford as much 
protection as possible from the sun's rays will 
give the greatest comfort. Neither do the 
coldest seasons demand the heaviest garments. 
The latter mistake is most frequently made. I 
have seen several fall and winter visitors in 
the north woods actually suffer from the heat 
because they overlooked the fact that they 
would be forced to indulge in violent ex- 
ercise while weighted down with heavy mack- 
inaws. 

An English engineer, whose work has taken 
him from the Equator to the Arctic Circle, 
gave the wisest advice on this subject that I ever 
heard, when he said that in choosing his cloth- 
ing he always bought that worn by the natives 
of the country into which he was going. 

In warmer climates the color of the clothes 
is important. Lighter shades reflect heat and 
the darker ones absorb it. 

The north woods, and by that is meant the 
wilderness stretching along the border States 
and the southern part of Canada, demand some 
warm garments even in summer. There the 
occasional raw day and the usual cool evening 
are inevitable, and a suit of light wool under- 
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wear or a flannel shirt will mean much in com- 
fort. 

On any trip where there will be long ex- 
posure to all kinds of weather and where there 
are frequent changes of temperature, it is well 
to carry a suit of wool underwear. Wet cotton 
conducts heat from the skin very quickly. This 
may be rather exhilarating in excessively warm 
weather but on cooler days it is both uncom- 
fortable and unhealthful. And so on any trip 
where an immediate change of wet garments is 
not possible, wool underclothing is wise. 

This does not necessarily mean heavy wool. 
The efficacy of the garment lies in the material, 
not in the weight. For summer use it is best 
to buy the lightest obtainable imported wool. 
There is a brand made in England as gauzy and 
far softer than any cotton. A union suit in 
this quality weighs only six ounces. When de- 
sired the same quality of wool can be had in 
combination with silk. 

All of these statements are general. It 
would be impossible to be more definite regard- 
ing clothes which will be worn through such a 
range of territory and through such varied sea- 
sons of the year. They may, however, prove 
of value as basic principles for the choice of 
clothes for specific localities or definite uses. 
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Because of the resultant flexibility in meeting 
different conditions, and the convenience in 
changing wet garments, the two piece outer cos- 
tume is the most efficient. This means, of 
course, that a separate shirt will be worn. 

Its material depends upon climatic conditions 
and the number of shirts allowed. If the 
amount of duffle is unrestricted, a shirt to meet 
every emergency will be possible. If the equip- 
ment must be cut down that shirt should be 
taken which will serve most comfortably in av- 
erage conditions. But never should the cotton 
shirt be too thin to afford protection from the 
sun's rays and never should the flannel shirt be 
too heavy to rob violent exercise of its pleas- 
ure. 

The cut of the shirt is important. It should 
be roomy around the arm holes. A man's shirt 
with attached collar and long sleeves is the most 
comfortable and the most easily purchased in 
various weights. On any trip where there will 
be mosquitoes or danger of sunburn, the neck 
should at least be adaptable to high or low 
wear and the sleeves long. The collar can al- 
ways be left open and the sleeves rolled up. 
The low cut variety leaves the wearer at the 
mercy of the sun at all times. While a coat of 
tan may be desirable, a badly blistered skin 
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which has become infected may become dan- 
gerous. 

The Balkan " middy " has one very attrac- 
tive feature for those who wear riding trousers 
in the woods, covered by a skirt in settlements. 
The Balkan effect, a restraining band at the 
bottom, comes at the hips and so hides the 
bulky waist line which so often results from 
wearing a skirt over riding trousers. In doing 
this, however, the woods appearance is sacri- 
ficed for the effect in town, for the middv does 
not look well with trousers. 

As freedom of movement is determined 
largely by the type of lower garment, the choice 
between the skirt and its substitutes is impor- 
tant. One bifurcated garment should be in- 
cluded in every woman's outing equipment. So 
clad, she can participate in strenuous activities 
with a minimum of effort, and women are suffi- 
ciently handicapped by lesser strength without 
adding to the impediment. A garment in 
which the knees are dressed separately allows 
greater freedom in paddling from the knees, 
getting into and out of canoes, climbing over 
windfalls and ascending steep, rocky hills. In 
snow-shoeing it does away entirely with a cling- 
ing, snow-drenched skirt. 

The possible out of door garments are short 
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skirts with bloomers, bloomers alone, knicker- 
bockers and riding trousers. 

Bloomers usually end at the knee and thereby 
fail to provide protection from cold in winter 
and from mosquitoes in summer. This lack 
may be met by the use of leggings, but this 
means that two garments are used to do the 
work which may be done by one, while lacings 
or fastenings on leggings mean snagging and 
catching on brush. The greatest objection to 
bloomers, however, is the fullness of the knee, 
which is usually gathered or pleated into a cuff. 
This is dangerous where the vacation activities 
will take one off well beaten paths. If this 
fullness is caught by a protruding snag, a nasty 
fall may result. 

Knickerbockers with a long cuff, while they 
give adequate protection, are full above the 
knee and so, in the same manner as bloomers, 
are liable to bring about bad falls. 

Riding trousers, because of the peculiarity 
of their cut, seem to me to be most adaptable 
to woods needs. They hang from the hips, 
giving perfect freedom at the waist. The full- 
ness at the hips is especially adapted to the 
feminine figure. Without unnecessary fullness 
at the knee, they fit either down into or over 
the stockings, and thus afford protection from 
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cold and mosquitoes. The fitted knee reduces 
to a minimum the danger of snagging on wind- 
falls. 

Riding trousers may be purchased at out- 
fitters and some department stores. There are 
two objections to the kind usually shown. 
They are generally designed for riding and are 
full above the knee. This fullness is apt to 
snag. They are also made for wear with a 
corset and so fit snugly at the waist instead of 
hanging from the hips as do a man's belted 
trousers. 

The best way I know of to obtain a satis- 
factory pair is to go to a tailor and either have 
a pattern cut or a pair made. There are pat- 
terns sold by pattern companies, but I have 
never found these to be satisfactory. In all 
that I have seen the trousers are full and are 
held up by a tight cuff below the knee. This 
cuff, if it is loose enough for comfort, is so 
loose that the trousers are constantly slipping 
down. 

Riding trousers should be supported, as are 
a man's, by the hips and hip-bones. There 
should be enough fullness at the knee to give 
freedom. This can be obtained by fitting the 
trousers in below the knee with darts on the 
order of the English riding trousers. Darts 
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are better than a cuff as they do away with a 
bunglesome seam just below the knee. The 
trousers should continue well down to the ankle. 
This gives protection from mosquitoes and sup- 
port for the stockings, if wool stockings are to 
be worn over them. A good fit at the hips is 
best obtained by means of darts. Freedom 
should be obtained by a loosely cut crotch, not 
by a large seat. 

Conditions demanding such a garment de- 
mand also durability, and its material should be 
of the best. In summer, when wool is un- 
necessary, a good khaki gives excellent service. 
The real gabardine is better but much more ex- 
pensive. For fall and spring and winter 
months in countries of melting snow a good 
hard-finished, snag-proof wool is best. For 
winter wear in countries of dry cold good mole- 
skin should be used because of its wind-resisting 
quality. 

Riding trousers allow a variety of modes 
of dressing from the knee down. As foot- 
wear is treated in detail elsewhere in the 
book, it will receive only brief mention 
here. 

The simplest, and therefore the best, is the 
soft, hand-knit, woolen stocking which ends just 
below the knee. This protects from mosqui- 
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toes and is the stocking most in keeping with 
such a costume. 

The same effect and protection can be ob- 
tained by the use of golf stockings of sufficient 
height to reach the calf and drawn over ordin- 
ary hosiery. But this adds to the sum total 
of the garments and necessitates some arrange- 
ment for holding the lisle stocking over the 
knee. Or leather puttees or canvas leggings 
can be worn over the ordinary stocking. 

These are rather warm and the fastenings of 
the leggings are apt to catch brush or snags in 
woods travel. Or the hunting boot can be 
worn over the ordinary stocking and of suffi- 
cient height to reach just below the knee. This 
affords excellent protection but is very warm 
and impractical because a boot fitting above the 
calf makes ventilation impossible and will often 
cause sore feet. 

Finally, the leg of the trousers may be but- 
toned down over any kind of footwear. Here 
I pause, for who am I to judge between the 
"trousers-in" and the " trousers-over" factions. 
Times without number have I heard woodsmen 
describe with glee and graphic detail the rivu- 
lets of water and melting snow that are sup- 
posed to course down the legs of the " trousers- 
in " man. And yet I cling tenaciously to the 
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" trousers-in " style of dressing. And shame- 
lessly I confess that it is mainly because the 
effect is much better to look upon. But, striv- 
ing to be logical, I always add that I have never 
experienced rivulets of water and melting snow 
running into my stockings and that this style of 
dressing affords support for my socks, without 
which I would have to add another garment for 
the accomplishment of this task. 

The qualifications of the skirt are largely 
affected by its importance in the wardrobe. If 
the out of door woman does not intend to wear 
a bifurcated garment, she should strive for the 
greatest freedom in her skirt. For exclusive 
skirt wear a good combination is a knee length 
knickerbocker, closely fitted at the knee, and a 
short skirt which buttons up the entire length 
back and front. This can be opened for free- 
dom when necessary. I have seen the same 
effect obtained by slitting the skirt up the side 
seams with fastenings of buttons and loops. 
But such a fastening is apt to catch on snags. 

If the skirt is intended for wear only when 
convention demands a skirt, its chief requisites 
are lightness and convenience in donning. Such 
a skirt should be opened down the front so that 
it will not be necessary to slip it over the head. 
I once got the maximum of service from my 
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ease with which the various cottons can be 
laundered. Knit lisle and the cotton crepes 
will become an unattractive yellow in time if 
not boiled. On the other hand they do not 
show the result of the absence of the iron. 
Barred muslins, so commonly used in men's 
summer underwear, are the most easily washed 
and keep white under very adverse conditions. 

But the most crucial question regarding un- 
derwear lies in the choice between wool and 
cotton. Because the wearing of woolen under- 
wear is so rare in cities, the suggestion of it as 
woods underwear is almost invariably met by 
instantaneous and vigorous protest. There 
are, however, several seasons and localities 
which call for woolen underwear in the woods 
and, before adopting a less satisfactory ma- 
terial, the advantages of wool should be given 
thoughtful and unprejudiced consideration. 

Wool is the most equable of clothing for it is 
a poor conductor of heat. This means that 
when one becomes wet, either from perspiration 
or from rain, wool will not conduct heat from 
the skin so readily. This characteristic alone 
makes it the most logical for woods wear when 
there must be a certain amount of exercise and 
exposure in wet weather. 

This does not mean that the underwear need 
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be the heavy woolen garment which lives so 
poignantly in our memories of childhood. It 
may range from the finest, softest, gauziest fab- 
ric imaginable, weighing only six ounces a suit, 
up to as heavy or as thick as is necessary. Its 
advantage lies in the fact that it is wool, not 
in its weight. 

Summing it up as definitely as it can be 
summed in a field which covers such various 
conditions and temperatures, it would seem safe 
to say that : 

In the more southern states where one is 
going to take violent exercise, suffer sudden 
changes of temperature, undergo day-long ex- 
posure to the weather, or where one is apt to 
become drenched without any possibility of a 
change of garments, it would be best to have 
for such emergencies at least one suit of light 
weight wool. 

In the north woods where one is going to 
endure day-long exposure to bad weather even 
in summer, it is best either to wear continuously, 
or have it at hand, woolen underwear. This 
should be of an extremely light weight. In 
fall, spring, and winter woolen underwear must 
be worn continuously. 

Even when the decision is made against wool 
in the choice of underwear, it should be care- 
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made of fine yarn and rather loosely knitted 
they are not as warm as would be imagined. 

I am not urging heavy, factory-knit stockings 
for feet accustomed for years to lisle and silk. 
I cannot wear them after four years of exclusive 
use of woolen stockings. But in those four 
years I have found several grandmothers who 
not only knit stockings but who are delighted 
to find anyone who appreciates them. I sup- 
plied these women with the softest of gray wool 
and obtained soft, hard-wearing stockings. 

Many people avoid having a heavily ribbed 
sock next to the skin by wearing lisle stockings 
under the woolen. In doing so they lose one of 
the chief advantages of the wool. A light cash- 
mere sock will serve the same purpose and still 
retain the advantages of the heavy wool. 

Except with skirts in the coldest weather, 
heavy knit stockings cannot be worn over the 
knees with any comfort. A stocking which 
ends just below the knee is a convenient height 
for riding trousers. When worn with a skirt 
they can be held up by wearing beneath them 
a pair of usual height, light weight cashmere 
stockings. 

In the more northern states night socks 
should be carried. There they are indispen- 
sable in fall and winter and welcome on many 
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not turn snow water, are rather heavy for con- 
tinuous wear, and, because of their tight fit, are 
too cold for winter or for canoeing in the north 
woods in the fall. 

Outing boots should always be of the best 
quality obtainable, and they should always be 
built on a woman's last. A heavy boot is 
sufficiently trying to most women without add- 
ing to the difficulty by purchasing an inflexible 
affair made on a youth's last. The leather 
should be soft. The sole should be all sole 
and not cheap padding, and it should bend at 
the ball and not at the instep. Attention to 
these details will result in the possession of 
soft, light boots which will be a delight, not a 
source of annoyance. 

Twelve inch shoes usually afford sufficient 
protection without compelling the wearer to 
carry about unnecessary weight. If they end 
below the calf of the leg there is a chance of 
ventilation, while if they fasten tightly above 
there is none. 

The shoepacs of Maine and Canada are oil 
tanned and moccasin style. Well made, they 
are waterproof and almost as flexible as moc- 
casins. They can be obtained in varying 
heights from slippers up. 

Slipper shoepacs are excellent for camp but 
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them only on order. The old time woodsman 
was always provided with buckskin needle and 
waxed ends to remedy defective sewing. 

Shoepacs are carried in stock by most manu- 
facturers, but they can be obtained almost as 
cheaply and infinitely better if made to order. 
A good pair should cost from $3 to $5. These 
are made upon a last and are of selected leather. 
The greater durability and the more comfort- 
able fit about the instep will more than repay 
for the slight additional cost. 

So called moccasin boots, which are a com- 
promise between outing boots and shoepacs, 
have both advantages and disadvantages. On 
a canoe trip they can be made to serve both as 
outing boots and as shoepacs. But by the very 
addition of the shoe sole they lose the flexibility, 
and sometimes the waterproof quality, of the 
shoepacs. Neither, because of the moccasin 
tops, do they give that snug, well shod feeling 
of outing boots. The fact that they are neither 
the one thing nor the other is, to my mind, 
their greatest disadvantage. But for the wo- 
man who desires easy footwear, and to whom 
her well made outing boots are not a source 
of pleasure, they might serve very well. 

For spring and fall and winter thaws, when 
melting snows make wet going, leather topped 
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rubbers and sealskin boots are the only things 
that will turn snow water. The rubbers should 
be large to allow one or two pairs of heavy 
woolen socks. They should be of the best 
make and pure rubber. Canvas shoes, which 
have the rubber driven into them, are stiff and 
heavy and not so durable. The toes should be 
ribbed to protect the shoe from cracks. At no 
time, however, should rubbers alone be taken 
into the woods. Their continued wear in a dry 
spell will invariably result in sore feet. 

Sealskin boots have the advantages of rubber 
and none of their disadvantages- They are 
made of the hair seal, sewn with walrus sinew, 
made by the Esquimo and worn almost exclus- 
ively by white men from Labrador to Baffin's 
Bay. They are waterproof in snow water, ex- 
ceedingly light, flexible, and tough. Their flex- 
ibility permits comfortable wear with snow- 
shoes, something impossible with rubbers. The 
loose ankle affords good ventilation and so pro- 
tects the feet from scalding. The flexibility 
allows circulation and makes them good cold 
weather boots. 

They are, however, hard to obtain. At pres- 
ent they can be purchased only in the country 
of their manufacture. Mine were obtained 
from the Hudson's Bay Company. It is diffi- 
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cult, too, to get them sufficiently small for 
women. I wear three pairs of socks to fill 
mine out. But this is not a great handicap 
in the snow seasons of the north woods. 

In a country or season sufficiently cold for 
dry snow, unoiled, soft leather moccasins are 
the ideal winter footwear. They are the most 
adaptable to the snow-shoe. Worn with wool- 
en socks they afford a warm dressing, for the 
pliable, loose moccasin allows perfect circula- 
tion and the exercise of every muscle of the 
foot. Their lightness and flexibility give a 
spring and a buoyancy to the step obtainable in 
no other foot covering except the sealskin 
boots. 

Much can be said about their selection. 
There are two types, factory moccasins which 
lace, and Indian moccasins which have hide or 
cloth tops for winding about the ankle. If one 
can obtain the latter from an Indian who tans 
well, they are by far the most satisfactory; but 
the factory products are infinitely better than 
poorly tanned Indian moccasins, and it is becom- 
ing increasingly difficult to find Indian moccasins 
properly tanned. The best Indian tanners use 
the brains of the animal in tanning, loosen and 
pull the hair and grain the skin without de- 
stroying the top layer. The poorer Indian tan- 
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If the cspecfitm be into the north woods foe 
deer or moonr. where there win k scene men* 
mg snow, woods lubbers or sealskin boots 
should be carried, bat almost no m h ere am 
these be worn ci if naivety, and outing boots 
should always be carried. For stiD bunting in 
the north woods in dry weather there is noth- 
ing better than a shoepac. 

In die winter in a c ountry of dry snow, moc- 
casins alone should be worn. Where there is 
any possibility of a thaw, or where the noon sun 
melts the snow, rubbers or sealskin boots should 
be available. 

Wading through wet snow in moccasins is 
not a pleasant experience. It has, however, no 
other bad features. Because of the perfect 
circulation and freedom for the muscles allowed 
by moccasins, the feet keep surprisingly warm* 
With moccasins I have waded all day in winter 
thaws in Ontario and, so long as I kept moving, 
experienced no discomfort. 
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In the spring, when the snow is melting, rub- 
bers or sealskin boots are essential. 

A discussion of woods footwear for women 
would be most incomplete were it to ignore the 
subject of heels. The ability to go heelless 
must influence strongly women's choice. Here 
in woman's woodsmanship she must pay the 
penalty of past illogical dressing. In times' 
when certain classes of women were ornamental 
rather than useful it became the fashion to pro- 
claim this fact by perching upon high heels, 
which either developed or simulated a high, 
fleshy instep. This was, indeed, a most logical 
method of announcement, for certainly no wo- 
man could accomplish a day's work so shod. 

In this age of woman's progress we may 
overcome the effects of this folly as we have so 
many others. By wearing lower heels a few 
hours each day, one can, in a short time, become 
accustomed to them. If this is done gradually, 
the muscles are developed where before there 
was only flesh, the arch will be strengthened 
rather than be broken down. 

For any woman who is contemplating a trip 
into the wilderness this is worth while. To at- 
tempt a wilderness journey on high heels would 
be to invite a sprained ankle. Whether, for a 
short outing, it is an advantage to go further 
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and become accustomed to the heelless shoepac, 
I have my doubts. It will strengthen the foot 
and improve the carriage, but it requires the 
use of a new set of muscles and will cause dis- 
comfort for a time. The improvement gained 
in a few weeks would be quickly lost in the fol- 
lowing year of high heels and is not worth, to 
my mind, any great inconvenience. 

The capacity to wear heelless boots is more 
important in winter than it is in summer. All 
winter woods footwear is heelless. Moccasins 
and sealskin boots are perfectly flat, while the 
heels on rubbers are little or no thicker than the 
soles. I have known men who could not go 
heelless to meet this problem with felt shoes. 
They claimed that they were warm and com- 
fortable. I have never worn them. They are 
made regularly for women of small northwest- 
ern towns and homesteads in Canada. 

There are two ways of solving the question 
of woods hats for women. One method is to 
supply several to meet varying weather condi- 
tions. The other is to find the one that will do 
for all times. Which is the most satisfactory 
it is difficult to say, for here enters that intensely 
feminine trait, a woman's enjoyment of hats. 

My first summer in the woods I wore a felt 
hat of well known make. It answered admir^ 
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ably all the requisites of a woods hat. It was 
light, of good felt, had a sufficiently broad brim 
to keep the sun from my eyes, was waterproof 
and of the few makes in which the band is not 
sewn through the hat, thereby prohibiting 
streams of water from running down my face 
in a rain storm. 

But it was unbecoming. I ought to have 
been decently grateful to that hat for its splen- 
did service. But that only irritated me the 
more. I had invested too much money in its 
purchase to feel that I could throw away a 
serviceable hat. As it answered all purposes, 
I could not persuade myself that I needed an- 
other. I could not even bring myself to confide 
in anyone my illogical hatred of that hat. And 
then one day circumstances came to my aid. 
My husband's pet hat developed a hole. We 
were many days from a store. Our sizes were 
nearly alike. I magnanimously bequeathed 
mine to him and tried the other way of having 
several hats. 

I had a soft Panama for sunny days. This 
was excellent on the water, gave little protec- 
tion from rain and, when walking in the woods, 
I found it the greatest nuisance I ever owned. 
It had none of the clinging qualities of the felt 
and could not be drawn close to the head for a 
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dash into a thicket. I possessed at the same 
time a most becoming linen hat which was excel- 
lent on a fair day but a bedraggled mess in a 
rain. To meet this emergency I purchased a 
rain hat of a patent material with rubber lining 
which could be rolled into a small ball and car- 
ried in the pocket. This gave admirable ser- 
vice in rainy weather and even on cold fall days, 
but because of its rubber lining it was too hot 
in the sun. 

To wear under my parka in winter I made a 
blanket cloth cap of the Billie Burke variety, as 
it was then known. 

And then one day I discovered that in all 
this confusion of hats I was causing myself a 
great deal of needless trouble in their transpor- 
tation, care and even in the choice of hats for 
each expedition. At the same time I found the 
hat of hats. 

It is a French felt, weighs two and one half 
ounces and is so soft that it can be rolled into a 
ball. The felt yields itself to any desired shape 
and the brim is broad enough to keep the sun 
from the eyes. It is waterproof. The band is 
not sewn through the hat. The hat is suffi- 
ciently pliable to be becoming to a woman. It 
costs only four dollars and a half and will wear 
for years. 
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And so again I am a firm believer in the one 
good hat which will serve for all weather. I 
make an exception only of winter. For this 
season I have a knitted affair with a heavy silk, 
removable lining. For wear under my parka 
I remove the lining. When worn alone, the 
silk lining is used because of its wind resisting 
qualities. 

In mosquito and black fly seasons gloves will 
add greatly to the comfort. The gauntlet vari- 
ety will be more efficient in protecting the wrists. 
Woolen gloves should always be provided for 
fall wear. For winter travel a combination of 
leather pullovers for wind and inner wool mitts 
for warmth is most practical. This combination 
permits the use of one or both to meet changing 
weather conditions and is more convenient and 
satisfactory than leather mittens with wool lin- 
ings. It is almost impossible to dry the latter. 
If both mittens have gauntlets the wrists are 
perfectly protected. 

The choice of coats is one which is influenced 
perhaps more than anything else by conditions 
governing the trip. In the more southern 
states a good khaki or fine woolen cloth coat 
will give ample protection. It should be of 
roomy cut around the armholes and either not 
fitted at all or only semi-fitted at the chest and 
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waist. Big pockets are a convenience, likewise 
a collar big enough to turn up in rain storms. 
The shorter lengths are most practical. There 
is something very attractive about the straight 
lined, three quarter riding coat, but it is not 
adaptable to most woods activities. 

For the more northern states and Canada 
there is nothing, even in summer, which gives 
greater satisfaction than a mackinaw coat. In 
that region temperatures not demanding a coat 
can usually be met by a change of shirts, while 
the mackinaw provides protection against the 
sudden, intense cold possible at any time in 
summer in the north woods. 

The mackinaw also affords protection from 
rain. A good coat of this material will increase 
in thickness to twice its original bulk and still 
keep the wearer dry. But to do this it must be 
of the best all-wool mackinaw and not one of the 
cheaper cotton felts given a deceiving roughness 
by the admixture of a few woolen threads. 

Sweaters are a convenience. On some out- 
ings in the more southern states they will some- 
times afford all the protection necessary. If 
one is not restricted in the amount of duffle, a 
sweater is a gratifying thing to have for cool 
evenings anywhere. It is the best garment un- 
der oil skins on water. The usual sweater does 
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not, however, protect from the wind. An old 
woodsman friend, in discussing sweaters, once 
said: 

" Lots of people like them. I got one once 
and wore it on a canoe trip when the wind was 
blowing. And say, do you know I might just 
as well have had on a coat of laths." 

I have an out of door garment the lightness 
of which has always made it a most gratifying 
part of my equipment. It is a stag shirt of the 
very best mackinaw. A stag shirt is a garment 
evolved by the lumberjacks of the north woods. 
It is made like a very large shirt cut off squarely 
around the hips. It gives warmth and yet in 
no way impedes the movements. For fall trips, 
when a light, warm garment is necessary all day, 
I always wear my stag shirt. For winter wear 
under my parka I have found nothing that an- 
swers so well. Indeed, if I were forced to give 
up one of my outer garments, I do not know 
which I should part with, my mackinaw or my 
shirt. The coat, to be sure, is the trimmest. 
There is nothing about a stag shirt's appearance 
to commend it. But for all day wear that same 
quality, the additional warmth at no cost of 
freedom, which made it beloved by the lumber- 
jack, endears it to the woodswoman. 

Oilskins are pleasant luxuries for wear about 
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camp or in boats when no physical exercise will 
make them too warm. Because of their lack 
of ventilation they cannot be worn with comfort 
while canoeing, walking through the woods, or 
taking part in any strenuous physical activity. 
If there is no reason for a light equipment, how- 
ever, their comfort might repay for their trans- 
portation. 

Outer clothing for winter travel presents a 
problem. To gain sufficient protection from 
the cold garments may become so burdensome 
as to make any movement a real exertion. Fur- 
thermore, it is impossible to obtain complete 
protection from the wind with woolen garments. 
This is especially true on exposed stretches. 

To meet this condition we civilized the parka 
of Alaska. At least, attired in them we con- 
vulsed the inhabitants of the small Ontario 
settlement near which we live. But even as 
they laughed they admitted that they were "the 
clear rig," and one woman remembered that 
in the old days before the railroad came all the 
men wore parkas of bed ticking. 

The real fur trimmed parka is purchasable 
in the west, where it is made for the Alaskan 
trade. But we were able to make our own of 
good quality of canvas, and they serve our pur- 
pose admirably. Using illustrations of Alas- 
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kan stories for models and an old shirt for a 
pattern, we cut a loose garment which reached 
to the knees and the back of which was contin- 
ued into a hood. These we wore over ordinary 
winter clothes and stag shirt and were comfort- 
able in forty-five below weather. And the com- 
fort was obtained without a weight of clothing 
which would make exercise impossible. 

Night garments must, of course, be of a vari- 
ety easy to keep clean. For women who do not 
find pajamas comfortable there is nothing bet- 
ter than a union suit of underwear or a one- 
piece sleeping garment. Men's underwear will 
be found more roomy. The one-piece garment 
is, however, because of its bulk, difficult to laun- 
der. Many women who cannot wear pajamas 
in the usual fashion can eliminate the break at 
the waist and make the draw string com- 
fortable by tucking the coat inside the 
trousers. 

The material of the pajamas is determined 
by the country in which the outing is taken. It 
should be remembered, however, that tent sleep- 
ing requires a heavier garment than is needed 
in a house, as in a tent the element of dampness 
must be considered. Cotton absorbs moisture 
and often the tent sleeper finds her night gar- 
ments a damp, clammy mass. For that reason, 
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all wool or wool and silk is greatly to be pre- 
ferred. 

The cotton in flannelet makes it impractical 
for comfortable out door sleeping. There are 
zephyr-like, all wool flannels which can be worn 
with comfort in the warmer states. In the 
north woods warm night garments are a neces- 
sity if one is to eliminate that uncomfortable 
expedient of sleeping in the day garments for 
warmth. 

Whatever the expedition may be, the choice 
of woods clothing should be made with discre- 
tion. Whether conditions of the going demand 
economy in equipment or not, the way of enjoy- 
ment lies along the path of simplicity. Rather 
than the selection of any garment to meet one 
condition, a choice should be made of one which 
will average well in all conditions. 

The watchwords of women's woods clothing, 
practicability, durability, simplicity, and com- 
pactness, do not sound so alluring, perhaps, as 
the latest cry from the fashion magazine, but 
they contain a fascination far more subtle, far 
more lasting. And, when one has gone forth 
logically and efficiently clad, and has seen her 
clothes meet the tests of the wilderness, has 
come warm, dry, unbitten and untorn through 
days of cold, rain, mosquitoes, and snags, she 
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has not hung spellbound over a showcase or the 
pages of a catalog, while she gazed upon all the 
little receptacles and boxes which contained 
every known or imagined need of a camper, has 
missed an experience which she should at once 
make her own. One of the most delightful 
memories of a winter in town is of the late 
afternoon gatherings in a sportsman's store of 
a score of woods lovers. There was no pre- 
arrangement in these meetings. It was only 
the accidental assembling of outing enthusiasts 
who expressed their longing for the woods in 
the handling of woods equipment. 

Under the spell of the enchanting stock, 
which made vivid all the memories of past 
woods adventures, many a bit of equipment was 
purchased which could be used only in the col- 
lection of woods duffle which town woodsmen 
keep to dream over. But the impracticable 
purchase brings here none of the bitterness of 
other fields, and I firmly believe that many an 
ingenious, visionary woods trifle justifies its 
existence solely in its imagination arousing 
power. I have never seen a folding rubber 
wash basin on the pages of a sporting goods 
catalog .without wanting one. Neither, except 
in winter, have I ever camped more than a few 
feet from the water's edge. But some day, 
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when we leave the woods for the greater part 
of the year, it will be one of the things I will 
put in my woods collection, which I will have to 
take out on long evenings, to handle fondly 
while I imagine myself filling it on some cedar 
bordered shore. Yet I know in my heart that 
this particular picture will never be true in the 
woods. 

Of such things are our dream equipments 
made. Here alone the stern tests of practica- 
bility need never check the impulsive desire. 

Unless the pocketbook permits the purchase 
of equipment with no idea of .ultimate use on an 
outing, visits to store and catalog must be made 
with caution. Many of these bewitching cases 
are practical. A far larger number are made 
for sale rather than use. And while the real 
woodsman may often be found dallying over an 
assortment of smart little cases, that same 
woodsman, when he goes into the woods, will 
be distinguished for the simplicity of his equip- 
ment and the absence of all unnecessary duffle. 

Those bags which are designed to meet indi- 
vidual needs are the most convenient. The 
greater part of them can be made at home just 
as efficiently and far more cheaply. They are 
necessary to keep the small bits of equipment 
where they may be carried and found easily. 
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has been to sew up a dog when he came into 
camp with a badly lacerated leg. 

One of the best methods of becoming " of 
the party," not " with it," is to know the route 
and the general geographical features of the 
country. Then the journey through the wilder- 
ness becomes a trip of well understood direc- 
tion and purpose, not merely a vague wander- 
ing through mystifying lakes and rivers and 
past confusing islands and points. If the map 
of the party is not at all times available, a 
woman will assure herself much additional in- 
terest if she provides her own map. 

There are many map cases on the market 
from the waterproof envelope to the case used 
by the French army, which has a celluloid 
cover. This, of course, is the best, for it makes 
possible the study of a map in the rain. A very 
good map case can be made at home. The 
envelope should be of waterproof canvas to 
fit the dissected map. A thin board or piece of 
shingle slipped into an extra compartment stif- 
fens the case. 

Pockets in outing clothes will serve as cases 
which are always with one. In them can be 
carried a watch, knife, compass, and a water- 
tight match box. Naturally the pockets of a 
coat are impracticable for the transportation 
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of valuable bits of equipment. And so the 
woodswoman should see that either her riding 
trousers or her skirt has large, closable, acces- 
sible pockets. Too often manufacturers seem 
to believe that the pockets of women's clothes 
are for ornamentation alone and furnish those 
which, if in a man's clothing, would drive him 
to justifiable homicide. 

The pocket-knife should be of good steel and 
of sufficient proportions to serve in any woods 
emergency. Never wear a hunting knife in a 
belt. Colonel Bowie has been dead a great 
many years. It is both inconvenient and dan- 
gerous, even when well sheathed. 

A camera should go on every outing. It is 
best to have a waterproof case for both camera 
and films, though the latter may be purchased 
in watertight cases. The ordinary roll film 
can be kept dry in a push top tin. 

As leather absorbs moisture, leather camera 
cases are unsatisfactory. I have seen adver- 
tised a rubber case for cameras. A good case 
can be made at home of heavy, waterproof can- 
vas. We have found a convenient form to be 
a long bag made to fit over the camera. This 
opens at one end and is tied with a string. 

If a developing tank is carried, the photog- 
rapher can discover if she is making any mis- 
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In a choice between these two methods, nov- 
ice woodswomen are at a disadvantage. Hard- 
ened woodsmen can dismiss the question as 
I once heard it dismissed by a guide who 
said: 

" It ain't what's the right way o' packing. 
It's the way you're used to that makes the dif- 
ference." 

Few women can claim a set of muscles de- 
veloped for one particular kind of packing, so, 
if we will pack, we must look the question fairly 
in the face and unflinchingly make our choice. 
I will try to state with fairness and without 
prejudice the arguments of the two camps. 

The " tump liners " say that packing by head 
strap is the method of old Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany packers and so obtain for their side the 
weight of every true woodsman's romantic con- 
ception. They follow this with the fact that 
the head strap, by the use of the blanket roll, 
can be adapted to any variety of articles. They 
clinch and rest their case with a description of 
the manner in which a burden is borne when 
supported by a head strap. The load rests 
just above the hips, or on them, and the strap 
comes on top of the head just ahead of the 
ears. In this way the pull of the load is direct- 
ly transmitted through the vertebrae to the pel- 
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vis. This gives a balance which is easily main- 
tained and a pull best adapted for support by 
the body. 

The packsackers answer that their method 
is not new, only unknown, because it reached 
perfection in the Minnesota woods where little 
publicity was given the expert woodcraft that 
there came into being. They state that the 
tump line was used by the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany packers because it was best adapted to the 
bales of fur and food which formed the usual 
loads. 

They affirm that the packsack is easier to 
pack and its contents more accessible than the 
blanket roll or duffle bag. They call atten- 
tion to the fact that a man carrying a packsack 
has his head free for looking about and that 
this makes it best adapted to the woods. And 
they maintain, finally, that packsack packing is 
best for occasional and unaccustomed packers. 
The tump line requires a strong set of neck 
muscles which must be developed and kept in 
condition. The packsack, with head strap at- 
tached, distributes the responsibility for the 
load over hip, back, shoulder and neck muscles 
and so is easier on all. 

As any kind of packing is hard and wearying 
work, I decided to belong to the occasional and 
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unaccustomed packer class and not to develop 
and keep in condition a set of strong neck mus- 
cles which might lead me into all sorts of pack- 
ing difficulties. 

I was confirmed in my choice by two addition- 
al factors. Long waits in camp for the " im- 
pedimenta to bring up the rear " had taught me 
the value of having my personal duffle with me. 
I resolved that my packing would consist of 
my personal belongings. These were more 
conveniently kept in a packsack than in a duffle 
bag or a blanket roll. 

The last, and, to my mind, the most impor- 
tant deciding factor was a condition peculiar to 
feminine woodcraft. With a packsack I was 
able to let down the shoulder straps until I 
could pull my load around to the side and rest 
it on one hip. This is one of the easiest meth- 
ods for a woman to carry a burden. Woman's 
hips are at a greater angle to the spinal column 
than are a man's. They are broader and 
rounder. Prehistoric women carried their 
children on their hips, and African women do 
to-day. 

These are the factors that led me to the camp 
of the packsack devotees. Others might lead 
you to different conclusions. 

The adoption of the packsack method makes 
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impossible the use of the cylindrical duffle bag. 
This would seem to me to be one of the strong- 
est arguments in its favor. With a vivid mem- 
ory of the number of times I have had to turn 
a duffle bag upside down because the thing I 
wanted was at the bottom, and the only way to 
get it was to take out the entire contents, it is 
rather hard for me to be fair to this type of 
sack. 

The duffle bag is waterproof and, when filled 
with the dishes and cooking equipment made to 
fit it, and all of which will be used at the same 
time, I can see its usefulness. As a receptacle 
for the equipment it has always seemed to me 
to be most inconvenient. To get at its contents 
it must be entirely unpacked, while, with the 
wide mouthed packsack, anything in the bag can 
usually be reached. 

The packsack can be obtained in three sizes 
and three grades and also in a boys' size, 1 8x24 
inches. The best grade will more than repay 
in durability and in its leather head and shoul- 
der straps for the slight additional cost. Cloth 
straps become stringy and cut. 

For the woman who wishes to pack the mer- 
est trifles, a haversack will serve. It can be 
fitted with shoulder straps so that it may be 
carried on the back. But this contrivance saves 
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very little in weight over the boys' packsack and 
does not possess its elasticity or strength. 

It would be well for every woman at least 
once to have packed a heavy load across a 
portage. In that way as in no other she can 
grasp the point of view of the man who has a 
long, heavy carry before him or who is strain- 
ing under a big 'load down the last lap of a 
portage; and having grasped it she will obtain 
a knowledge of feminine propriety on a port- 
age which will make her a joy rather than an 
irritation to her fellow campers. 

If she has ever expended what has seemed to 
her the last ounce of strength and reached the 
trail's end with only one idea, and that to put 
her burden in its place as soon as possible, she 
will never again establish herself at the other 
end of the portage where everyone must stum- 
ble over her in reaching the canoe with his load. 

She should always be aware of an impending 
portage far enough in advance to gather any 
small trifles she may possess and to be prepared 
to leave the canoe at once with her personal 
belongings. Portaging is not a sufficiently en- 
tertaining task to a man to have it needlessly 
prolonged by having to wait for a woman to 
climb leisurely out of the craft, and there are 
usually enough pieces of duffle to be lifted from 
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the canoe without adding a woman's hat, coat, 
gloves, etc. 

A woman can make herself of value in por- 
taging if she assumes responsibility for any 
small pieces of equipment which cannot be car- 
ried in the general packs. This leaves the 
men's hands free for transporting the larger 
pieces of duffle. It puts upon one the responsi- 
bility of seeing that the odds and ends, which 
are so often left behind, cross every portage. 

If she wishes to write her name in letters of 
gold in the memories of the toilers, let her have 
waiting for them at the other end of the portage 
a pot of tea. Not afternoon tea, but strong, 
black, invigorating tea, for the charred tea 
sticks that mark the portages of the north 
woods are a mute tribute to this potent bever- 
age. Under its spell the portage becomes, not 
a commonplace stretch of toil, but a trail of 
witchery and enchantment that arouses the ro- 
mantic imagination dwelling in us all. 



CHAPTER VI 

TENTS AND CAMP MAKING 

AS the tent is the usual abode of all outers, 
it is only logical that in a book on wood- 
craft a discussion of its selection and 
erection, and that kindred subject, camp mak- 
ing, should occupy a large part of the book. 
I have hesitated to do this in a book on wood- 
craft for women because only under unusual 
circumstances will women either erect or select 
the tent. Its selection will be governed by the 
type of journey, size of party, and desires of 
those who will be responsible for the tent's 
erection. 

Every out of door woman should know, how- 
ever, the various types of tents and their prin- 
cipal advantages and disadvantages for various 
seasons of the year and methods of travel. 
By turning to the pages of any good sportsman 
outfitter's catalog she will see illustrated the 
"A," or wedge shape, the baker, the lean-to, 
the miners', the conical and all the adaptations 
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made by combinations of these types. Their 
points may be summed up briefly as follows : 

The " A " tent, the most common form, gives 
good head room, permits utilization of all the 
floor space and requires three or five poles for 
its erection. The canoe tent and the Hudson 
Bay tent are adaptations designed to cut down 
weight without sacrificing floor space. They 
do not afford so much head room but may be 
erected more easily. 

The miners' tent can be erected with two 
poles, gives good head room, sheds rain and 
wind excellently and is probably best adapted 
to canoe journeys, where ease and quickness 
of erection are important factors. The baker 
tent has straight sides, a roof sloping toward 
the rear, a low wall behind and the entire front 
open. The flap which closes the front may 
be erected as an awning and the cooking fire 
built under it. This tent is not easily or quickly 
erected. 

The conical tent is much like the miners' 
except that the floor space is round instead of 
square. The wall tent, adaptable only for per- 
manent camps, is built like an "A" tent except 
that it has walls two or three feet high on each 
side. This affords splendid head room, com- 
plete utilization of floor space and a more 
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" house-like " interior. But these advantages 
are not worth the additional weight for any- 
thing except a permanent camp. 

The tent fly is another permanent camp fea- 
ture not worth while on a canoe trip. The 
space between the fly and the tent keeps the heat 
of the sun from the interior and the fly insures 
complete protection from any rainstorm. The 
fly can be extended out past the tent in front to 
form a porch beneath which cooking may be 
done or a table set. 

Tent materials are varied. The old canvas 
tent is no longer used for anything except large, 
permanent camps. So-called balloon silk and 
the various trade names for light, waterproof 
cotton afford complete protection and lightness. 
Shelters for two have been reduced to three 
pounds, ideal for walking trips. Colors have 
also been changed from the eye-blinding, insect- 
attracting white to khaki and green. The last 
is particularly pleasing. 

Any tent used on a trip on which camp is 
changed every day should have a floor cloth 
sewed to the tent on the sides and back. This 
should be waterproof and as light as possible. 
Such an arrangement permits the pitching of 
the tent on wet ground, the building of the bed 
beneath the floor, thus keeping the interior 
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clean, and is a perfect protection from insects 
and reptiles. Some use a floor cloth, laid inside 
the tent after its erection, but this fails to 
have the advantages of the sewed-in arrange- 
ment. 

So many considerations enter into the selec- 
tion of a shelter that definite rules are difficult. 
If camp is to be maintained in one place, weight, 
size and ease in erecting do not matter, and the 
maximum in comfort should be sought. If 
camp is to be moved every day, ease in erecting 
and lightness are the determining factors. On 
a canoe trip a tent is used only for sleeping 
and no effort should be made to provide use- 
less floor space or head room. 

For fall camping the lean-to is best. If 
there are long stops the baker tent is suitable. 
This style is open across the front. There are 
then no insects to make this a disadvantage, 
while a big fire may be built directly in the door 
of the tent and warm the entire interior. For 
winter trips, where camp is moved daily, the 
lean-to affords the most easily erected shelter 
and a big fire in front keeps the sleepers com- 
fortable. 

All summer tents should be equipped with in- 
sect proof doors either of mosquito netting, 
bobbinet, or cheese cloth. In the north woods 
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neither bobbinet nor mosquito netting will do; 
only cheese cloth will keep out all the midges 
and small mosquitoes. Such a door may be 
fastened to the peak and tucked in around the 
sides and beneath the floor at night, the most 
satisfactory way, or it may be sewed to the door 
of the tent all around, entrance being gained 
through a hole closed with a puckering string. 
The novice must use particular care in the selec- 
tion of a shelter which is perfectly insect proof 
or the first night in camp may turn her from 
the wilderness forever. 

In the selection of insect excluding devices 
one thing must not be forgotten. A big fire 
in the door of the tent is welcomed many times 
in cold or wet weather in summer. The tent 
door should not in any way interfere with 
throwing the entire shelter open to the blaze. 

If a woman understands the requirements of 
a good camping spot she may often help in 
realizing the possibilities of sites which are be- 
ing passed when camping time is near, Fly 
and mosquito seasons demand a spot exposed 
to the breeze on all sides except when a storm is 
threatening. Then the shelter of small poplar 
or birch will give some protection. A tent 
should never be pitched where tall timber or 
dead stubs can fall upon it in a storm. Special 
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precaution against this danger is necessary 
in summer, when the strongest winds pre- 
vail. 

After fly season spruce and poplar thickets 
afford dean, pleasant places. These are more 
delightful when back of sand beaches. A tent 
should never be pitched directly upon a sand 
beach. Sand sifts quickly into bed, clothing, 
and food. 

In late fall and winter camp in a dense spruce 
thicket can be made very warm and cozy. 

High ground for the tent will do away with 
the necessity of ditches and prevent water from 
running under the tent in a rain storm. 

Camp sanitation is influenced by the length 
of the stay. One night stands do not require 
the campaigns against fly breeding made im- 
perative by a week's stay, but refuse can be 
burned very easily and no camper should leave 
a filthy spot for those who may follow. 

In permanent camps sanitary measures will 
repay in the abatement of the fly nuisance. 
The sanitation of army camps in the United 
States is very illuminating, though rather rigor- 
ous for the vacationist. However, if refuse is 
burned, tin cans are buried and all possible mag- 
gots destroyed by pouring lime or lye on the 
human excrement every four days, the camp 
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will not be a breeding place for mosquitoes and 
flies. In a stay of any length it will be worth 
while to build a fly proof vault. 

The most important furnishing for the tent 
is the bed. This should be comfortable as the 
individual understands comfort and as the na- 
ture of the trip best permits. 

In a permanent camp reached by some vehicle 
almost any kind of a cot or springs may be used. 
There are several varieties of folding cots, 
camp beds or stretcher beds made for this pur- 
pose. Some of them fold up into a surprisingly 
compact bundle, while others consist only of a 
piece of heavy canvas through which poles can 
be run. On a traveling trip, where weight and 
bulk must be considered, the inflatable air mat- 
tress will provide a comfortable bed. It should 
be of the quilted variety, as the single air bag 
does not offer a flat surface and is slippery. 
Such bags weigh from nine pounds up. 

A less expensive substitute for these beds 
can be devised from an empty bag made of 
ticking. This, when stuffed with leaves or 
browse, affords a fairly comfortable mattress. 
A pillow may be provided in the same way from 
a bag of ticking smaller than a pillow slip. 
This can be utilized for carrying clothing dur- 
ing the day and at night can be converted into 
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a pillow by stuffing it with leaves, browse, pine 
needles, or clothing. 

In the pine country the balsam bough bed, 
correctly made, provides the cheapest, most 
comfortable, and most easily obtainable ar- 
rangement and requires no carrying at all. 
Where balsam or spruce are not available, any 
of the evergreens except cedar will serve ac- 
ceptably. Cedar is flat and has no springy 
qualities. Willow tops of first year growth can 
be used. 

Any woman can learn to make such a bed. 
The larger branches are placed upon the ground 
first with the bow sides up. This gives the 
bed resiliency. The bows are in turn thatched 
with the smaller branches, beginning at the top 
and working toward the foot. The soft top 
of one branch should always cover well the 
butt of the preceding branch. Do not ever, 
as an afterthought, throw upon the bed any 
unused branches for they have a way of seek- 
ing out one's most sensitive spot and serving 
all night as reminders of careless work. 

The furnishings of such a bed are blankets. 
If there is no waterproof floor in the tent a 
sheet of some waterproof material should be 
laid first to keep out moisture. The lightest 
and most expensive blankets are made of cam- 
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a blanket and a few cooking dishes will never 
willingly add one jot to her possessions. To 
one so unencumbered is granted that great boon 
of wilderness travel — the ability to go where 
she pleases, when she pleases, and on the mo- 
ment's inspiration. 



CHAPTER VII 

COOKING UTENSILS, FIRES, AND FOODS 

THE selection of camp cooking utensils 
is easier and less prone to lead to the 
acquisition of useless contrivances if it is 
made after some experience in cooking over a 
camp fire and in packing together the cooking 
equipment. Otherwise, home cooking prin- 
ciples may lead a woman far astray. If the 
selection must be made without experience, it 
should be conducted with a regard for dura- 
bility, compactness, and convenience in hand- 
ling. 

There are a bewildering number of as- 
sembled sets on the market. Aluminum are 
the lightest and most expensive. Acid foods 
may be cooked and kept in them. Plates, cups, 
and bowls in this ware are impossible as they 
become too hot to hold, handle or drink from. 

Steel sets, strongly made and stamped from 
one piece, thus being seamless, are heavier. 
Acid foods cannot be kept in them. Both steel 
and tin cups and plates are hard to keep clean 
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and are distasteful to many. Most tin utensils 
have the further disadvantage of soldered 
seams. 

Because of the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of the various sets, 1 believe a more satis- 
factory selection can be made by the purchase 
of odd pieces as they meet individual needs and 
pocketbook. 

The general equipment consists of pails for 
kettles and pots, frying pans, plates, cups, and 
cutlery. Aluminum pails are by far the best. 
They are easy to keep clean, light, durable, and, 
as they will not rust or corrode, acid food can 
be cooked and kept in them. They are sold 
in sets that nest. 

Steel pails are strong and durable and can be 
obtained in nesting sizes, but acid foods cannot 
be kept in them. They are not as easy to keep 
clean as aluminum, but they are less expensive. 
A set of oval pails is made in Duluth for timber 
cruisers which is very satisfactory. The shape 
permits packing more snugly in a packsack. 

Enamel ware pails can be obtained in differ- 
ent sizes so that they will nest. They are 
heavy but have all the advantages of this ware. 
They are not so convenient as pails made in sets 
for exclusive camp use, and it is difficult to ob- 
tain them with tight covers. 
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A pail will serve as a coffee or tea pot. 
There are, however, coffee and tea pots with 
folding handle, hinged cover and spout and 
body in one piece. This pot will fit in one of 
the cooking pails. 

Steel is the only practicable material for a 
frying pan. It may be purchased with a patent, 
folding handle into which a stick can be fitted. 
An ordinary frying pan can be converted into a 
camping pan very easily. Any tinsmith will cut 
off the handle two inches from the pan and rivet 
a broad loop of iron to this. If the band is 
square the pan will not turn on the stick. 

An aluminum plate is impracticable, as hot 
food makes it too hot to hold. Tin plates are 
hard to keep clean and are distasteful to some. 
Enamel plates are easy to keep clean but heavier 
than other material. It seems to me, however, 
that the difference in weight is overcome by the 
general superiority of the enamel plate. 

Aluminum cups are impossible. Tin cups 
are affected by the tannic acid in tea, causing 
a disagreeable taste for some people. These 
cups may be obtained with handles free at the 
bottom so that they will nest. Enamel cups 
which nest are without handles. 

Aluminum pans with or without folding 
handles can be obtained which will fit into cook* 
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ing kettles. They are useful for mixing and 
serving, though only one is necessary. 

Steel knives are satisfactory in every way 
except that they will rust. They can be cleaned 
easily by running them into the earth. 

Either white metal or aluminum forks and 
spoons are satisfactory. An aluminum cook- 
ing spoon conducts heat too readily to be 
handled. A long handled cooking spoon and 
fork should always be included in an outfit. 
Boiler rings will convert two kettles into a 
double boiler. This is sometimes useful, 
though a few pebbles will serve the same pur- 
pose and do not have to be carried. 

A wooden salt shaker with a tight cover is 
a great convenience. Friction top tins of va- 
rious sizes are invaluable for carrying cooked 
foods, lards, and butter. Air-tight tin caddies 
should be provided for coffee and tea. Grease- 
proof bags for pork and waterproof bags for 
all other foods are a necessity. 

The method of packing the utensils depends 
upon the selection. Assembled sets are made 
to pack in a specified way and to fit into a speci- 
fied receptacle. The woman who has as- 
sembled her own set with any degree of fore- 
sight can provide her own cases. 

The cups should nest in the smallest pails 
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and the pails nest together. These should be 
slipped into a flat-bottomed, heavy canvas bag 
which can be made or purchased. This keeps 
the kettles from blackening other duffle. 

The plates can be placed in the frying pan, 
which is, in turn, slipped into a flat canvas bag. 
The cutlery should be carried in a pocketed can- 
vas roll which can be pegged to a tree in camp. 
Assembled sets are generally so constructed that 
everything nests and is packed in one bag. 

If there is to be an occasion for broiling meat 
a camp grate will serve admirably as a broiler 
and, if one wishes, will support kettles or frying 
pan. Fire irons which serve only as supports 
for cooking utensils are less convenient and 
more apt to tip over. To use either means that 
a piece of equipment is carried about which 
could be devised quickly at any camping place. 
Rocks, logs, tea sticks, and material for cranes 
are always at hand. 

Any camper who will be dependent upon open 
fire cooking for any length of time should in- 
clude a folding baker in the outfit. These are 
of aluminum and of tin. The first are lighter. 
The tin ones will serve very satisfactorily, are 
cheaper and do not bend so easily. The re- 
flecting surfaces of a baker must be kept clean. 
If the sides of a baker form a peak at the rear, 
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the angle of the two sides is too obtuse for 
efficient baking. There should be a wall of 
two or three inches at the back. 

In the fire and in the regulation of the dis- 
tance between the fire and the baker lies the 
secret of success with this utensil. Never try 
to bake anything with a straggly, indecisive fire. 
Preferably a baking fire should have a backing 
to throw the heat forward and andirons upon 
which to build it. These may be rocks or green 
logs of slow burning wood. The firewood 
should be laid on the andirons parallel to the 
baker and so arranged that a wall of flame will 
run up the front and afford a steady heat. 
Coals that drop down between the andirons will 
throw their heat directly into the baker. 

Woods that crackle and throw cinders, such 
as spruce, tamarack, cedar, and balsam, do not 
make good baking fires. The heat should be 
regulated by moving the baker toward or away 
from the fire, not by changing the fire. 

Every woodswoman should learn the essen- 
tials of fire making. She should be able to 
make a fire easily and to distinguish between the 
varieties of woods. Only by knowing their 
possibilities will she be able to choose her ma- 
terials. 

There are in various text books on woodcraft 
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tached. Birch bark, if available, is the quick- 
est and easiest kindling obtainable. 

Build up the material so that air can rush in 
at the bottom and climb upward through it. 
An easy way is to stand the sticks on end, let- 
ting them lean on each other at a common cen- 
ter. Never build a large cooking fire. It is 
uncomfortable to work over and unnecessary. 

There are a few main facts about woods that 
every camping woman should know. Pines, 
especially the most resinous, blacken kettles and 
give off soot. Spruce, balsam, tamarack, and 
cedar throw sparks into the food. Hardwoods 
have the quality of a lasting fire and good coals. 

Paper birch windfalls are very deceiving. 
The bark holds the moisture, and even though 
a piece appear to be dry, it is usually wet and 
rotten. 

Dry poplar gives a clean, hot fire with almost 
no smoke. It can be obtained from a windfall 
that has been held free from the ground and 
from which the bark has split and fallen off. 
It is the most satisfactory cooking wood. 

If dry hardwoods are not available, fair coals 
can be obtained by burning a quantity of green 
wood, preferably birch. This takes some time, 
and the coals are not so lasting. 

The greatest aids to successful fire building 
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are interest and practice. And no one should 
delay her first fire until a fire must be made. 
Occasions may arise in the woods when a 
woman is left to her own resources, and no 
woodswoman worthy of the name should be 
unable to meet them successfully. 

For a lunch stop, when there is little to cook, 
a tea stick will hold the kettle over the blaze. 
These are in place at the ends of almost every 
portage in the north woods. It is made by 
thrusting a green stick into the ground so that 
it extends over the fire at an angle of about 
forty-five degrees. It can be propped over a 
log or rock. A notch at the end will keep the 
kettle from slipping down. Moving the prop 
will raise or lower the kettle. 

For anything more than a " one meal stand," 
a cooking crane will be worth while. Set up 
two green, crotched sticks about four feet apart. 
The crotches may be as low as two feet, but a 
five-foot crane is more comfortable to work 
over. Lay a green stick in the crotches. Pot 
hooks with which to hang kettles should be 
made of green, trimmed saplings. They should 
have a stub of a branch at one end to hook 
over the cross bar and a notch at the other end 
in which to hang the kettle. With pot hooks 
of various lengths kettles may be hung at the 
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required height. A green stick with a hook 
at the end will permit lifting kettles from the 
fire. 

The selection of camp foods is important and 
one upon which only the basic facts can be given 
as it must necessarily be decided by adaptability 
to the outing and personal preference ; but hay- 
ing chosen the foods from these standpoints, 
it is well to look over the list and be assured of 
good food values. Woods hunger is the sort 
that hurts, and an abused stomach may so re- 
venge itself that an entire outing will be ruined. 

When the weight of the packsack is limited, 
the transportation of large quantities of water 
is unwise. This restricts the food list to dried 
meats, dried legumes, cereals, fats, drifed fruits, 
beverages, and condiments, but foods from 
these classes, if carefully chosen and intelli- 
gently cooked, will supply an ever varying, 
nourishing, and satisfying menu. 

A few food facts are of value to the pros- 
pective camper. By their appliance she will ob- 
tain the maximum of food for the minimum of 
weight, and, strange to say, she will find that 
the woodsman and the scientist all unconsciously 
agree, and that a food list chosen with a view 
to food values will find favor with the guide. 

The woodsman will suggest a generous sup- 
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this reason it makes an ideal supper dish and 
will give the stomach as well as the muscles a 
rest in the night. 

Foods high in carbohydrates, such as oat- 
meal and cornmeal, require thorough cooking 
to become available. This makes a ten minute, 
camp boiled oatmeal and an insufficiently cooked 
cornmeal pancake poor fuels on which to travel. 
Cornmeal, because of its comparatively high 
percentage of fats, is not a good regular diet 
for warm weather. 

Sugars are more quickly available for muscu- 
lar power than are starches, as starch must 
first be converted into sugar by the human 
system. Sugar is an excellent fuel food for the 
out of door man or woman. Experiments have 
shown it to be valuable as a preventative of 
muscular fatigue. For this reason it is unwise 
to save bulk by substituting other sweetening 
elements, such as saccharine and its allied ar- 
ticles. In so doing a harmful coal tar product 
is used instead of a valuable food. 

It is a splendid idea to eat raisins when 
fatigued. The sugar in this fruit does not have 
to be broken down by cooking to be available 
and its action is sufficiently quick to make it 
almost a stimulant. 

Dried fruits are valuable both as fuel foods 
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and for their eliminating qualities. The usual 
woods diet, lacking in green vegetables and 
fresh fruits, must be tempered to the city camp- 
er with a plentiful supply of dried fruits. 

Condiments should be chosen which will 
assist in varying the menu. A little vinegar is 
invaluable. A teaspoon in simmering meat 
will make it tender. The same amount will 
eliminate the " rabbity " taste from rabbit. It 
will serve as a fair substitute for brandy in 
pudding sauce. Mixed with bacon grease, it 
will make a salad dressing much like French 
dressing. 

A few cans of tomato puree will make pos- 
sible macaroni and Spanish rice, help out in 
thickened soups and effect a welcome change in 
meat stews. 

Whole cloves, cinnamon, nutmeg, and cay- 
enne pepper weigh little and yet will make pos- 
sible a variety in stews, puddings, and cakes. 

Onions are almost necessary. The evapo- 
rated article will serve for seasoning. 

Because well planned meals are of such im- 
portance in the woods, where muscular effort 
demands fuel, their skillful arrangement is by 
no means a minor part of woodcraft. They 
must at all times be nourishing and of sufficient 
proportions to meet woods appetites. A 
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woman who does not take part in the hardest 
work, and so does not demand the larger quan- 
tities of food, is apt, in her planning, to forget 
the appetites of the guides or the men of the 
party. We are all prone to gauge appetites by 
our own. If the feminine cook has not worked 
sufficiently hard to develop a woods appetite, 
she should always call a laboring male into con- 
sultation on the menu in the out of door world 
where recipes for four will serve only two. 

The more slowly digesting meals should be 
served morning and noon so that the stomach 
will remain comfortably full during the muscu- 
lar activity of the day. A nourishing but 
quickly digested meal should be served at night 
so that rest may be granted to the stomach as 
well as the muscles. 

Variation in the menu must be gained, not by 
a variety of foods, but rather by ingenious 
methods of cooking. Imagination and com- 
mon sense can be combined with a well chosen 
food list to build up menus which will satisfy 
and delight, add not a little to the physical wel- 
fare, and leave vivid winter memories of savory 
woods meals. 



CHAPTER VIII 



COOKING EXPEDIENTS 



IF there is one place where it is not true that 
woman's sphere is in the kitchen, it is on 
the out of door vacation. At least, there is 
always a place beside her for a strong and will- 
ing man. Camp cooking, because of primitive 
utensils, open fire, and large appetites of the 
campers, is heavy work. To make woman en- 
tirely responsible for its accomplishment is to 
fill her vacation days with culinary activities. 

Neither is woman fitted for it because of 
her past work, for in out of door cooking all 
except first principles must be unlearned. If a 
woman attempts, over an open fire, the usual 
city food, cooked in the usual city manner, she 
invites hardships and disaster for herself. 

Because of the new elements which enter into 
camp cookery, a book on the subject is almost 
imperative. No woman can do better than to 
become the possessor of Kephart's " Camp 
Cookery." It is an inspiring and exhaustive 
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sourer the better," and it will not be at its best 
the first few days. Its great advantage to 
campers is that it will raise either bread or pan- 
cakes in any temperature above freezing. 

Pancakes should be set in the evening. Beat 
water and flour until smooth in proper propor- 
tions for batter. Stir this into the sourings in 
the sour dough can. This rises overnight. In 
the morning the amount of batter necessary for 
breakfast should be taken out, enough yeast 
for the next day being left. Into enough batter 
for two persons stir two tablespoons of brown 
sugar, one teaspoon of salt and one-half tea- 
spoon of soda, the last two dissolved in hot 
water. Thin, small cakes are better and more 
easily handled than those the size of the frying 
pan. When frying in a pan care must be taken 
or cakes will burn. Once a cake has burned to 
the pan, the pan must be thoroughly cleaned or 
every succeeding cake will be spoiled. 

Uneaten pancakes should be broken up and 
dropped into the sourings. It improves the 
cakes. Some woodsmen are almost supersti- 
tious about the mixture and, with them, the 
sour dough can rivals the garbage pail as a 
receptacle for uneaten foods. When the yeast 
loses its " sourness " from overwork, a table- 
spoon of vinegar will revive it. The " sour* 
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Never under any circumstances attempt to 
hurry the baking of a bannock. If one does 
not anticipate with pleasure the holding of a 
frying pan over the fire for half an hour, a 
frying pan handle about eight feet long can be 
balanced on a crotched stick at the proper 
height. To brown the bannock, drive the 
crotched stick lower. 

Meat can be broiled, baked, or roasted to 
better advantage because these methods retain 
the natural meat juices. The frying pan can, 
however, make very fresh moose or venison 
eatable without the usual ill effects. Slice into 
steaks one inch thick. Dredge these with flour, 
season, and lay in a little hot bacon grease. 
Brown both sides sufficiently to retain the meat 
juices. Pour in a half cup of water, cover tight- 
ly and steam until the water is gone. This 
makes the meat tender. Remove the cover and 
brown again. 

Even the toughest game birds can be made 
tender in frying without flavor-losing boiling. 
Wipe dry, dredge with flour or fine bread 
crumbs, season, and fry in hot fat. Turn un- 
til each piece is thoroughly browned. Cover 
the pan for ten minutes. The steam makes the 
meat tender, while the browned outside retains 
the meat juices. 
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A fried, steaked fish is delicious. Cut off the 
head and run a knife down the entire length 
on each side of the bones in the back. Cut 
down to the back bone and continue along the 
ribs. This results in two slabs of boneless 
meat and leaves the entrails in the skeleton. 
Lay the pieces, skin side down, on a paddle 
blade and run a sharp knife between the flesh 
and the skin. 

This boneless, scaleless, skinless fish can be 
rolled in fine breadcrumbs, cornmeal, or flour, 
fried in bacon grease and eaten with as little 
difficulty as a piece of steak. The skinless flesh 
is drier and more flaky than the usual fried 
fish. 

Browned rice, a French Canadian dish, has 
a nutty flavor not obtainable in the usual meth- 
ods of boiling this cereal. Heat two table- 
spoons of lard or bacon drippings and pour into 
this one cup of washed, dried rice. Add salt to 
season. Fry until a light brown. Then pour 
into the frying pan sufficient hot water to cover. 
Boil furiously until the kernels are tender. Al- 
low the water to cook away, add a dash of pep- 
per and a small piece of butter if possible. 

An iced camp cake will astonish and delight. 
The frosting can be made easily and quickly in 
a frying pan. Wet one cup of sugar with five 
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tablespoons of evaporated milk. Place over 
the fire and stir until it melts. Boil five min- 
utes without stirring, then remove from the fire, 
flavor and beat constantly until it becomes a 
thick, creamy frosting. Cocoa, lemon, or va- 
nilla can be used as flavoring. When cocoa is 
used, boil only four minutes. 

The reflecting baker deserves a far higher 
place among camp utensils than most campers 
accord it. With it and a proper fire, one can 
make biscuits, breads, pies, puddings, cakes, and 
cookies, obtain savory roasts and browned pota- 
toes, bake fish excellently, and, in fact, do almost 
anything that one can do in the oven at home 
except bake beans. These require a more in- 
tense heat. 

The fire, a most important factor in success- 
ful baker cooking, has been treated elsewhere. 

The bread supply offers the most difficult 
problem to campers. A continuous procession 
of hot breads is tiring even if the stomach can 
endure it. Baking yeast bread in the open is 
difficult. It can be done if the bread is set in 
a pan of warm water. Sour dough bread is 
much more simple to make since it will rise at 
any temperature above freezing. A good ratio 
for bread making follows : 

For each loaf of bread use one cup of " sour- 
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juice have been stirred, two and one-half cups 
of graham flour, one cup of white flour, one 
teaspoonful of salt and one teaspoonful of soda 
dissolved in a little warm water. It should be 
the consistency of a soft dough. Bake for two 
hours in a very slow heat. 

Soda and acid baking requires more time and 
a much more moderate heat than the baking 
powder and sweet milk variety. 

Cookies, cakes, puddings, and pies arouse a 
vision of a well equipped kitchen, eggs, butter, 
milk, a rolling pin and a pastry board. But 
none of these is necessary. With a little in- 
genuity and the combination of the baker and 
the ordinary foodstuffs of a light packsack, all 
may be obtained. A rainy day affords a won- 
derful opportunity to stock up on sweet things. 

Pies may be rolled out on the bottom of a 
canoe or pinched and patted out with the hands. 
If shortening is precious, a pinch of baking 
powder and a teaspoonful of sugar help to en- 
rich the crust. Stewed dried fruits make ex- 
cellent substitutes for fresh. 

A dried apple pie can be made to resemble 
closely in flavor and juiciness the green apple 
variety. Soak the dried apples over night. 
Next morning cut out the seed cells and arrange 
the uncooked, plumped apples in the lower 
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crust. Mix a quarter of a teaspoonful of salt 
in two-thirds of a cup of sugar and sprinkle 
over the apples. Add three tablespoonfuls of 
the liquor in which the apples were soaked and 
dot over with small pieces of butter if you have 
it. Wet the edges of the lower crust with cold 
water, cover with the upper crust and pinch the 
edges together firmly. Bake three-quarters of 
an hour in a baker. 

Cakes can be made easily and well in a baker. 
The big-four cake of the woods is very simple. 
Cream together one cup of lard or Crisco and 
two cups of sugar. Add a cup of water. Stir 
in sufficient flour, to which has been added a 
pinch of salt and two rounded teaspoonfuls 
of baking powder, to make a cake dough. 
Season with any spice or extract. This should 
be baked in moderate heat and allowed to rise 
before it is browned. The same mixture is 
made into cookies by using sufficient flour to 
make a dough which can be rolled out. Cut 
with the top of the baking powder can. 

A boiled cake is very adaptable to woods 
cooking. Let simmer one cup of sugar, one- 
quarter of a cup of butter, Crisco or similar 
shortening, one cup of seeded, cut raisins, one 
teaspoonful of ground cloves, a pinch of gingef 
and a half teaspoonful of nutmeg. When the 
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* ing. A sandy beach may be utilized for a bean 
hole, and the beans, warmed the next day in a 
frying pan, provide a delicious luncheon. To 
prepare beans for the bean hole, cover with cold 
water, add a teaspoonful of soda and bring to a 
boil. Pour off this water and cover with hot 
water. Add to each cup of beans a heaping 
tablespoonful of brown sugar and a third of a 
teaspoonful of salt. Lay strips of salt pork 
over the top and pepper to taste. Bring this to 
the boiling point and the kettle is ready for the 
bean hole. The water should cover the beans 
a quarter of an inch. 

The proper heat for a bean hole must be 
learned by experience. It is impossible to give 
directions which can be applied inflexibly to all 
soils and degrees of dampness. The real bean 
hole expert acquires her art only by repeated 
trials and the continual use of good judgment, 
but properly baked bean hole beans well repay 
the effort of learning. 

To make a bean hole, dig out a pit three or 
fou^^eetTacross and two feet deep. In this 
build a fire big enough to fill the hole and 
heat the edges. It requires about a sixth of 
a cord of wood. Large stumps, driftwood, al- 
most anything which will burn, can be used. 
The size and duration of the fire must be 
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learned by experience. On sand beaches, the 
usual place for a bean hole, the fire should burn 
for an hour or an hour and a half. In damp 
weather and in loam the fire must burn longer. 

When it is time to put in the beans nearly all 
the coals should be raked out. The bean pail 
should then be placed in the center and the coals 
and hot soil raked in around it. > Care should 
be taken to rake in only the soil which has been 
heated. The warm soil should be piled in a 
mound over the hole and the beans allowed to 
bake at least twelve hours. They will improve 
with longer baking and may be taken hot from 
the hole after twenty-four hours or more. 

When there is not time or a place for a 
bean hole, a good substitute may be obtained by 
boiling beans until they are soft. This can be 
done in about two hours. Season as for bean 
hole beans, but do not add so much sugar and 
that not until a few minutes before they are 
taken from the fire. Be watchful in the last 
half hour, for they will burn easily, especially 
after the sugar has been added. When cool, 
pack in a push top tin. They make an excellent 
quick lunch the next day when heated in bacon 
grease in a frying pan. 

Small game, such as partridges and rabbits, 
lend themselves readily to this forehanded cook- 
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ing pieces of meat add potatoes, onions or wild 
rice a half hour before the meat is cooked. It 
need only be reheated if served without dump- 
lings. If dumplings are added, they should not 
be put in until the stew is hot* To insure 
gravy, the liquor should cover the meat and 
vegetables when the dumplings are dropped in. 

There are any number of dishes which sug- 
gest themselves for this forehanded manner of 
cooking. And, when tired and hungry you un- 
cover the meal nearly prepared, you will not re- 
gret the time spent over the camp fire the 
evening before. 

The intricacies, modifications, and economies 
of camp cooking must be learned by experience. 
Its pursuit is as fascinating and its mastery as 
gratifying as that of any other outing activity, 
and its study is as important. Proficiency is 
not adherence to minor rules, but, like gram- 
mar, it is based only on mastery of fundamental 
principles, and, like grammar, its most success- 
ful followers are those who know no rules but 
use them instinctively. To such its possibilities 
are limited only by their imaginations and in- 
genuity. 



CHAPTER IX 



PADDLING 



THE canoe has been the magic key to many 
of the playgrounds of this continent. 
Because it alone has made possible the 
penetration of vast stretches which beckon al- 
ways to the adventurous instinct within us, it has 
come to have a glamor and a romance all its 
own. It has taken man and woman to the far 
away places. It has aroused in us that same 
force which drove the early voyageurs, for we, 
too, feel the joy of measuring our physical 
strength and endurance against the mighty pow- 
er of the wilderness, which is always stretching 
out its hand to intercept us and, by so doing, 
throws down a challenge which we must accept. 
Because so large a part of the pleasure of a 
canoe trip lies in this individual endeavor, the 
woman who does not paddle loses the witchery 
of the canoe vacation. Paddling is one of the 
easiest and most fascinating means of traversing 
the trail to the real spirit of the wilderness, and 
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it is as possible to the woman as to the man. 
What she may lack in physical strength she may 
more than overbalance by her nerve force and 
endurance. Even before her paddling may 
take her to the real wilderness, it can afford her 
pleasure. There is as much joy in the quick, 
effectual stroke as in any other well played game 
of the out of doors, and wind and current are 
worthy adversaries. 

The first consideration for the woman pad- 
dler is the selection of her paddle. If her place 
is in the bow her paddle should be about three 
inches less than her height, especially if she 
paddles from her knees. If she is to paddle in 
the stern it should be about her height, although 
if she paddles from her knees it can be used 
effectively if it is a few inches shorter. 

Manufactured paddles are generally spruce 
and maple. The maple is stronger, more 
springy and, because of its hardness and thin- 
ness, leaves the water cleanly, but it is also 
heavier. One of usual weight and thickness is, 
I believe, too heavy for a woman of average 
strength. A maple paddle made to order and 
of unusual thinness and lightness, would be 
ideal. The spruce paddle is soft, stiff and not 
durable, but it is exceedingly light and, for that 
reason popular with women. 
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The bow position gives a woman the best 
opportunity to learn to paddle. Progress is not 
seriously impeded by her first ineffectual efforts 
and less strength is needed. The Indian 
woman sits in the stern because the man pro- 
vides the larger part of their living with the 
rifle and the bow gives him an unobstructed 
shot. 

The bow paddler should first master the re- 
quirements of straight ahead paddling in open 
water. She must learn to expend all her energy 
in propelling the canoe straight ahead, not ob- 
liquely. This means that the paddle should be 
started out from the canoe's side and pulled 
straight back. The usual beginner's stroke 
starts close to the bow and sweeps back in an 
outward arc. This forces the bow in the op- 
posite direction, diverts a large part of her 
strength from the propulsion of the canoe and 
calls for unnecessary effort on the part of the 
stern paddler in swinging the canoe back to its 
course. 

One of the most important duties of the bow- 
woman is the setting of a quick, regular stroke, 
for the stern man follows the bowman's pace. 
Irregular paddling not alone affects the effi- 
ciency of the bow paddler but distracts the stern 
man. When she becomes tired she should 
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cease paddling altogether. Stopping every few 
strokes to adjust her hair, or her hat, to pull on 
her gloves, or for any other purpose, is most ex- 
asperating to her fellow paddler. 

The long, slow stroke with the sweeping re- 
covery is one of the most easily distinguishable 
characteristics of the amateur. It results in 
great loss of effort, for between strokes the 
canoe loses momentum which must be regained. 
The Indian and woodsman, on the other hand, 
take two strokes to the amateur's one. It is a 
quick, short stroke with a lightning recovery. 
This stroke permits only slight loss of headway 
and obtains greater results for the same amount 
of expended energy. 

It has also another advantage. There is a 
snap in the quick, short stroke which springs the 
blade forward with little effort on the part of 
the paddler and it is not so tiring. Because 
the canoe maintains its headway, there is no 
dragging to be overcome in each stroke. 

Having learned the requirements of straight 
ahead paddling, the novice should try rough 
lake travel. This presupposes a capable man 
in the stern, for few women are strong enough 
to guide a canoe through a rough sea. She 
should assure herself that the stern paddler is 
to be depended upon, and then have complete 
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confidence in him. Under no circumstances 
should she paddle frantically, or try to balance 
the canoe from the bow, no matter how danger- 
ously it may careen. Safety depends greatly 
upon the bow paddler's unshifting position and 
regular, even stroke. Nothing is harder on the 
nerves of the beginner than a long stretch of 
vicious white caps, and nothing is more exciting 
or stimulating for the woman who has expe- 
rience and confidence. 

The bow paddler must assume much of the 
responsibility of steering in twisting rivers, 
when approaching landings, among rocks and 
snags and in rapids. Two strokes make it pos- 
sible for her to do this quickly and efficiently, 
the " throw " and the " draw." 

The " draw " stroke is more commonly 
known. To " draw," it is only necessary to 
reach out to the side and pull. By pulling to- 
ward the canoe at an angle of forty-five degrees, 
it is possible both to turn and to propel the 
craft. Through experience one will learn to 
adapt this stroke to the turn which is to be 
made. 

The " throw " stroke, difficult to learn and 
known to few men outside the wilderness, is 
equally important. Once acquired, it permits 
the woman in the bow to " throw " the canoe 
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away from the side on which she is paddling. 
It is needed as often as the " draw " and is in- 
valuable in boulder filled water or twisting 
streams. 

The paddle is held perpendicularly four or 
five inches from the gunwale and parallel to the 
canoe. The lower hand, and there must be a 
strong wrist, grasps it above the blade and is 
held rigidly. The upper hand turns the leading 
edge of the blade slightly toward the canoe. 
This results in a terrific strain on both arms, 
and the beginner's paddle will be wrenched 
loose, but, if held firmly, the paddle will shoot 
the canoe quickly to the side, and the turn is 
negotiated or the hidden boulder passed safely. 
The value of this stroke lies in the fact that it 
may be used instantly, there being no necessity 
to shift the paddle from, one side of the canoe 
to the other. 

The work of the bow-woman in rapids is most 
important. Upon her at times devolves the 
entire responsibility. The novice should learn 
rapids work by beginning with the smallest rips. 
I do not believe that women are sufficiently 
strong to guide a canoe down dangerous rapids 
alone. Many situations arise which require un- 
usual strength. She can, however, by working 
with a good man in the stern, negotiate rapids 
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with safety, contribute her share to the work 
and experience that wonderful sense of ex- 
hilaration that comes from a perfectly con- 
trolled canoe in a swift current. 

To do this the most important factors are 
self confidence and experience. A woman 
should know the rips perfectly before attempt- 
ing to run them, obtain a clear idea of what her 
part must be, and then do it calmly and depend- 
ably. The woman who has a tendency to grow 
" panicky " in moments of excitement should 
never endanger her life and the life of her 
fellow paddler in rapids. Although the run- 
ning of rapids is as exciting a pastime as any of 
the wilderness, it is most certainly not worth 
any great risk. It is only the foolish and the 
ignorant who refuse to remain conservative. 

Every woman should be able to paddle in the 
stern position and alone from the center. In so 
doing she will become able to meet emergencies 
so characteristic of forest travel. 

Upon the stern paddler rests the entire re- 
sponsibility of guiding the canoe in open water. 
To do this the amateur trails the paddle, using 
it as a rudder at the end of each stroke, and in 
this way keeping the canoe straight. The more 
experienced traveler is able to keep a straight 
course without waste of time or effort by a 
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slight twist of the paddle. Each stroke is 
ended by a slightly outward shove and a turn of 
the paddle so that the inner edge of the blade 
leads the other. With practice this will be- 
come unconscious. 

Paddling a canoe alone is difficult. Many 
good canoemen do not do this, but, like all 
emergency activities, when it is necessary it is 
very necessary, and the woodswoman who has 
mastered this stroke is equipped to meet most 
water situations which may arise. 

The center position is the only position for 
the lone paddler to assume. Wind and current 
have a more equal effect on bow and stern and 
the paddler is better able to hold either end of 
the canoe in place more easily than from any 
other position. 

The stroke is the most difficult of all. If the 
paddle describes an outward arc, as is most 
natural, it will turn the canoe around. If, in 
an attempt to remedy this, the paddle is trailed 
at the end and the canoe pulled back into posi- 
tion each time, the craft follows a zigzag course 
and a great loss of effort results. 

The paddle should be started out from the 
canoe, moved toward the gunwale at the side, 
and continued back along the canoe. As the 
stroke passes the paddler the blade should be 
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turned so that the inner edge slightly leads the 
other. This inclination is gradually increased 
until at the end of the stroke the blade is at an 
angle of forty-five degrees to the canoe. This 
stroke will maintain a straight course. 

Like everything else, it is more easy to master 
when the paddler has once grasped the logical 
reasons for the directions. Try it slowly, study 
the result and effect of each part of the stroke. 
It will require time to master it, but the oc- 
casion may arise when the knowledge will many 
times repay its possessor. 

There are many reasons in favor of knee 
rather than seat paddling. So overwhelming 
are they that before them the question of the 
first temporary discomfort of the position fades 
into nothingness. Until recently it was only in 
the United States that canoes were made with 
cane seats. The Canadians use a broad thwart 
against which the paddler may rest the hips. 
The Indian has no seat at all but sits on the 
inner sides of his feet. While this position 
would be difficult for anyone except an Indian, 
who sits this way at many of his tasks, every 
woman can learn to kneel in a canoe, resting 
her hips against the thwart or seat. 

This position is safer. It brings the weight 
lower in the canoe and affords greater stability 
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to the craft. It offers less of the body to the 
wind. It permits better control of the canoe 
in balancing, handling, and propelling. 

The knee position gives greater efficiency for 
it allows the use of the back and thigh muscles 
in the stroke. By the use of all the muscles 
from the knees up, the stroke is more natural 
and requires less exertion. This principle is 
used in racing shells through the sliding seat. 

Paddling from the knees is better exercise, 
for it brings so many more muscles into use. It 
is difficult for woman because of her corset 
weakened back muscles, but that is only an argu- 
ment in its favor. 

Its only disadvantage is the discomfort of 
the position for the beginner, but if it is at- 
tempted for only a short time at first, that may 
be overcome to some extent. Each day the 
period will be longer before impeded circula- 
tion and cramped muscles compel a return to 
the seat. In time, realization of the added 
efficiency, safety, and value of the exercise, and 
the comfort of the position, will cause the pad- 
dler to abandon her seat forever. 

There are two types of paddlers who are 
most annoying to their companions, those who 
will dare nothing and those who will dare any- 
thing. Both are the results of ignorance. 
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The paddler who thoroughly understands the 
craft, its possibilities and her own capabilities 
will be the victim neither of causeless fears nor 
of incautious daring. 

While the canoe, when paddled correctly, 
can safely cross a seemingly impossible stretch, 
there are times when it is best to stay on shore. 
A person who, from fear of seeming cowardly 
or from an obstinate tenacity of purpose, risks 
a dangerous sea, shows ignorance rather than 
courage 

A bad stretch can often be crossed by sneak- 
ing along a lee shore or taking advantage of 
the shelter of islands and points. Caution 
should be observed in traveling down strange 
rivers. Bad falls and rapids may lie just 
around a sharp bend. 

A runaway canoe in the wilderness will al- 
ways prove disconcerting and sometimes may 
be dangerous. For this reason the craft should 
be lifted out of the water when not in use. At 
night, if turned over and weighted down with 
rocks, a wind cannot blow it into the water 
or against boulders and trees. Paddles should 
be placed in the canoe to avoid the danger 'of 
stepping upon and breaking them. 

A good canoeist is always known by her care 
of the canoe. Never step into or out of a 
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canoe while it is fast upon a rock or the shore. 
Never sit in or on a canoe when it is out of the 
water. It is a wonderful craft which serves 
its owner faithfully and is worthy of the best 
usage* 



CHAPTER X 

HUNTING AND FISHING 

EVERY woman who goes into the out of 
doors should at least once assemble a 
simple equipment and actively participate 
in both a hunting and a fishing expedition. 
Her interest may carry her no further, or it 
may open up an activity which will afford hours 
of pleasure and profit. Through actual ex- 
perience alone can she assure herself with cer- 
tainty that these fascinating sports hold no 
charm for her. 

For the ever increasing number of women 
who have passed the novice stage and who have 
become enthusiastic and efficient hunters and 
fisherwomen, this chapter will have little of 
value. There is for them a wealth of articles 
and books, and their choice of equipment will 
be determined by their own experiences. The 
intention of the following pages is to suggest 
a simple, adequate equipment for the woman 
who would do her first, or only occasional, hunt- 
ing or fishing. 
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It is generally agreed that the beginner 
should start with good medium grade tackle. 
The cheapest is flimsy and always a mistake. 
The best is unnecessary, since the novice is not 
qualified to appreciate the points of the finest 
tackle. This is made to delight experts. 

The basis of the fishing equipment is the rod. 
A light weight, three piece, steel casting rod five 
feet in length for the average height, will do 
for all purposes except trout fishing. A two 
piece, split bamboo casting rod about four and 
a half feet long will make the equipment a bit 
more complete. The further addition of a 
three piece split bamboo fly rod with an extra 
tip will afford rods for all kinds of fishing in 
nearly all fresh waters. 

Even the amateur should have a fairly good 
assortment of lines, especially if she will fish 
where supplies are not easily available. At 
least two good fifty-yard silk casting lines should 
be purchased for practice in casting. A No. 3 

» 

line of twelve pound test should land a fish 
of any size in fresh water for first-class fisher- 
women. A woman with little experience, and 
who is fishing in waters that hold muskellunge, 
might use a heavier line. The lightest weight 
silk lines should be provided for trout fishing. 
The first reel need not be the best, but it 
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should be a good one. A hundred yard regula- 
tion casting reel of medium price will serve 
for all fishing except trout. Here a regular 
trout reel which has a tension at all times when 
unreeling should be provided. 

A two compartment, medium sized tackle 
box will be necessary. In this should be car- 
ried an assortment of various sized, plain 
hooks, a dozen assorted size lead sinkers, half 
a dozen assorted size spoon hooks and half a 
dozen reel leaders. A steel hook extractor, a 
steel jaw distender, a three piece gaff hook and 
a three piece, jointed landing net will all be 
worth the investment. If trout fishing is in- 
tended, half a dozen six foot gut leaders and a 
good assortment of flies should be provided in 
addition. A pair of pliers, an oil can and a 
knife will equip the fisherwoman to care for 
her tackle. 

Trolling for lake trout in northern waters in 
summer will meet with better success if it is 
done with a copper line. Such a line is made 
especially for this purpose of fine copper wire 
braided over silk. Its use necessitates a large 
reel. 

Waders should be carried if there is any ne- 
cessity of wading. The kind of fishing in- 
tended will decide this. Rubber boots are slip- 
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pery and dangerous. For this reason either 
waders with boot feet, wading shoes or boots 
with wading sandals should be provided. 

A rubber fishing shirt and storm hat will 
afford comfortable fishing in rain. If these 
are provided, they should be of a good, light 
quality. 

In the selection of tackle it should be remem- 
bered that the successful play of a fish on light 
tackle has all the excitement and suspense of 
any other well fought battle, and that the more 
equal the terms the greater the satisfaction in 
victory. The use of too heavy tackle in the 
beginning will decrease the development of that 
skill which is to bring pleasure later on. 

Casting is a satisfying and engrossing science 
and one that requires practice and proficiency. 
The best way to learn is to obtain instruction 
from some fishing friend on the manner of cast- 
ing and then go into the back yard and try it, 
using a sinker but no hook. Thus, without the 
embarrassment of an audience, the first awk- 
ward stage is passed and some degree of pro- 
ficiency is gained before the real fishing begins. 

Fishing, to enthusiastic fishermen, is a serious 
pursuit extending through hours at a time. 
For this reason the novice fisherwoman should 
never inflict her company upon a real fishing 
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party unless she has a sincere desire to fish* 
To fish flippantly, to tire readily and then to 
demand an early return to camp is to make of 
oneself a public nuisance, and the woman who 
cannot bait her own hook, rig her own tackle 
and care for her own equipment is no less an- 
noying. Remember that your companions have 
in all probability dreamed of this two weeks' 
fishing through the other fifty weeks of the 
year. Either join them enthusiastically and in 
a manner as efficient as possible, or allow them 
to fish in the peace of your absence. 

Hunting is another sport in which proficiency 
depends on practice and skill rather than on 
strength and so is most suitable for woods- 
women. The choice of guns depends, of 
course, on the nature of the hunting contem- 
plated. 

A twenty gauge shotgun of standard make, 
chambered for a two and three-quarters shell, 
is adequate for small feathered game. A pleas- 
ant, effective load for ducks and geese is two 
and three-quarters drams of bulk powder, or 
twenty-two grains of dense powder and seven- 
eighths of an ounce of the desired shot loaded 
in a two and seven-eighths shell wadded with 
soft wadding. 

For quail and snipe use two and a half drams 
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of bulk powder or twenty grains of dense pow- 
der and seven-eighths of an ounce of No. 8 
shot The same load with No. 7 shot is good 
for partridge. 

For big game up to and including moose a 
.22 calibre "Hi-Power" Savage would be an 
excellent arm. Its extreme velocity and low 
trajectory make it an easy rifle to shoot since 
it requires little calculation of distance. As it 
has little or no recoil it is particularly suitable 
for women who are not accustomed to shooting 
heavy charges of powder. The disadvantages 
of the rifle are that it is expensive, costing $25, 
and is hard to keep clean because of the small 
bore. 

Two cheaper, suitable rifles for beginners 
which, although not approved by experts, have 
killed their share of game, are the " 30-30 " 
and the .32 Special. They can be purchased 
for $11 or $12 and can be easily shot by women. 

Few women would care to shoot a rifle of 
greater killing power than those mentioned. 
Should the need or desire arise, however, there 
is nothing better than a .280 Ross. 

For such game as rabbits and squirrels, where 
a shotgun is not desired, any standard make of 
.22 calibre rifle is suitable. This weapon is 
especially adapted for women who wish to 
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become acquainted with shooting equipment. 
It is light, easy to shoot and inexpensive in am- 
munition. It will teach the care, use and ap- 
preciation of fire arms. It will furnish endless 
fun and practice on small game, such as rab- 
bits, squirrels and partridge, and it will afford 
a most satisfactory companion on many a woods 
stroll. 

In the enumerated articles of fishing and 
hunting equipment the beginner will find enough 
to make these sports a pleasure. If she goes 
further the additions will be matters of per- 
sonal preference founded on actual experience. 
Having purchased a good quality, she should 
show her appreciation of it by good care. 
Women are notoriously neglectful of good steel 
and fine workmanship. Reels should be oiled 
frequently, lines dried after being used and 
guns cleaned thoroughly. A good sportswoman 
looks upon the pieces of her equipment as good 
and faithful friends, and she never abuses them. 

All women are not so constituted as to enjoy 
hunting and fishing. Those who do are for- 
tunate. The pursuit of either or both affords 
long, delightful days in the open in healthful 
activity, forges another link in the chain of 
comradeship and understanding between her 
and her husband, father, brother, or just plain 
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man chum, and brings a better, cleaner knowl- 
edge of the requisites of clean sportsmanship. 
A chapter on hunting and fishing would be in- 
complete were it to make no mention of this 
characteristic, the possession of which is so 
endearing and the failure in which is so damn- 
ing. Its elements are not elusive. It presup- 
poses always fairness, courtesy to one's com- 
panions, and a greater emphasis on the manner 
of the getting than on the game gotten. 

In this women have an advantage. It is 
rather the expected thing for a man to hunt or 
fish. If he does not participate he is left out 
of many men's expeditions. This may be the 
reason why so many men, in going after game, 
apparently care nothing for the game of getting 
it and are ready to avail themselves of any ad- 
vantage to meet with success. 

Women, on the other hand, are not expected 
to pursue these pastimes. If they do partici- 
pate it is for the love of the sport, and this 
should make them followers always of one of 
the dictates of sportsmanship, that of giving 
the quarry some chance for its life. This 
means the pitting of one's cunning and skill 
against those of the game. 

The highest form of the chase is still hunting. 
The woman who has stalked a deer or a moose. 
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or do not } apply the laws of their country to 
themselves as individuals. 

Unfortunately the game conservation laws 
of the various states have not been standard- 
ized. One still allows the sale of game from 
another state out of season and so offers a 
profitable field for the market hunter, while 
others do not compel care of the meat shot for 
trophies. We can, however, keep faith with 
the true spirit of conservation by a refusal to 
countenance law breaking through the purchase 
of game out of season and by the use of all 
game shot. 

If, in your hunting, you are fortunate enough 
to get a deer or a moose, remember that, aside 
from the sentimental value of the head, you 
have brought down a valuable piece of meat. 
To allow it to be wasted is to defeat the spirit 
of conservation. Whether the laws of that 
state compel it or not, by your very act of kill- 
ing you have made yourself responsible for its 
care. If you cannot use it yourself, there are 
families in the nearest town to whom it will 
supply a large part of the winter's food. 



CHAPTER XI 



THE WINTER WOODS 



THOSE who have never gone into the 
winter wilderness have missed it in its 
most alluring aspect. There is an in- 
sistent, subtle spell in the snowshoe tramp 
through the snow filled trails, or in the exhila- 
rating dash after a barking, galloping team of 
dogs, that can be felt at no other time of the 
year, while a moonlight night in a white fairy- 
land of pine makes magic that can never be 
forgotten. 

A woman who has once felt such an appeal 
will never again be held city-bound by that base- 
less bugaboo, her instinctive dread of the cold. 
If she is properly dressed and exercising, the 
dry cold of the northern woods serves only as a 
stimulant which urges her on and on into joyful 
activity that would be only wearying in warmer 
weather. 

Few women should attempt camping out in 
winter unless they have previously gone through 
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winter clothing are heat retaining undergar- 
ments and wind resisting outer garments. This 
demands woolen underclothing and a close cot- 
ton, such as canvas, gabardine or moleskin or 
leather for a wind shield. I would suggest 
woolen underwear, two pairs of socks, trousers, 
which are far warmer than skirts; woolen shirt, 
a mackinaw stag shirt, a woolen toque and a 
parka, described elsewhere. 

Footwear must be a choice between sealskin 
boots, rubbers, and moccasins. Sealskin boots 
will serve for either wet or dry snow, moccasins 
for dry cold, and rubbers for melting snow 
when sealskin boots are not to be had. 

The trousers, if woolen, should be closely 
woven to resist wind. Moleskin is a better 
material. I have combined heavy khaki trous- 
ers with heavy woolen underwear. This is 
practicable only when there is no chance of get- 
ting wet in melting snow. 

Mittens should be double, woolen underneath 
for warmth and leather pullovers for protec- 
tion from wind and snow. Both my knit wool- 
en mittens and buckskin pullovers have gaunt- 
lets. The gauntlets of the knit mittens are 
worn under my parka sleeves and the gauntlets 
of my pullovers over the sleeves. Needless to 
say, no winter winds chill my wrists. 
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A small brush broom for brushing off the 
garments before the heat of the campfire melts 
the snow will prevent wet clothing. 

The implements of winter travel are snow- 
shoes, toboggans and dog teams. The tobog- 
gan is used to carry the equipment or as a 
vehicle with dogs. It is not the variety used 
for coasting down hills but is especially made 
for the woods. It is narrow so that it may 
follow the trail made by snowshoes. The ideal 
toboggan is fourteen inches wide at the front, 
tapering to twelve at the rear. It should have 
a long, narrow, sloping hood that it may rise 
easily over logs and glance from trees. The 
load is lashed on by means of canvas and rope. 
The canvas protects the load from snow and 
snags. 

The snowshoe is not, as commonly illustrat- 
ed, a contrivance for walking on top of the 
snow. It always sinks down unless there is an 
unusually hard crust, something seldom found 
in the north woods. In soft snow the shoe will 
sink a foot or so. There is none of that " swal- 
low like skimming " except on a heavy crust. 
No woman should attempt to break trail in 
three feet of snow. Few men can do that very 
long. If, however, she confines snowshoeing to 
light snow trail breaking and broken trails, any 
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will keep the foot from sliding forward. The 
remainder of the harness is made as follows: 
Thread a long thong through the same holes 
and in the same manner as the short piece. 
This time, however, leave the loop long enough 
to fit back around the foot and above the heel 
when the toes are in the toe loop already made. 
Bring the two ends back through the toe loop 
exactly as in the " Minnesota twist." That is, 
pass the right end over to the left and under 
the loop, and the left one over to the right, 
under the right one and over the loop. Then 
take the left end, which has just been crossed 
to the right side, bring it across the right side, 
of the heel loop, under and around it, toward 
the front, and bring the free end back to the 
heel. Do the same on the other side and tie 
the ends back of the ankle. This gives two 
loops around the heel and slack may be taken 
up by twisting one about the other. This does 
away with the necessity of frequent adjust- 
ing. 

While a little more complicated and harder 
to first adjust, the second harness described will 
be found to be worth the extra trouble as the 
foot cannot slip forward as it sometimes does 
in the " Minnesota twist." In adjusting either 
harness care should be taken to start with the 
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foot back from the cross bar in front of the 
toe hole. Touching the wood at every step 
results in a sore toe. 

There are many manufactured harnesses on 
the market. Some are good and some are 
worthless. A good harness should have the 
following features: It should allow the foot 
to be twisted out easily in case of a fall or going 
through the ice. It should be easy to adjust, 
easy to put on, non-chafing and one that will 
not allow snow to collect between the harness 
and the foot 

The best foot protection I have ever seen was 
a toe cap worn inside the moccasin. This made 
it impossible for snow to collect inside the cap 
and yet it protected the foot perfectly from 
cutting or chafing by the thongs. It consisted 
of a piece of light sole-leather fitted over the 
toes and held in place by a heavy canvas fitted 
beneath the toes. 

The selection of the type or model of snow- 
shoe is important. There are many, and each 
district has a distinctive form. Care should be 
used not to select a shoe wider than that used 
by the natives or it will be difficult to walk on 
broken trails. Snowshoes should have coarse 
webbing and be of good quality. The cheap 
shoe, with webbing that sags when it has once 
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become wet, results in plodding, not walking, 
and is of no durability. 

While personal preference and the prevailing 
type of the district will determine in large meas. 
ure the model to be used, there are underlying 
principles which should be observed. For open 
country, lakes, rivers, and barren grounds, the 
long, narrow shoe is fastest and easiest. 
Densely wooded districts, or those filled with 
brush windfalls and rough going, necessitate 
a shorter shoe. To obtain the required bear- 
ing surface, the shorter shoe must be wider. 
The bear paw model is used in mountains and 
very thick brush. 

Because women will rarely do heavy trail 
breaking, the proportion of bearing surface to 
the weight of the bearer does not have to be 
so great for women as for men. This makes it 
possible for women to use a lighter, narrower, 
less cumbersome shoe. The average woman 
will rarely take a shoe more than twelve inches 
wide. This makes walking easier, as she does 
not have to spread her feet in stepping. For 
instance, I weigh 1 20 pounds and have found a 
shoe 1 1x41 inches to be large enough for broken 
trails and light trail breaking. If, however, 
a woman expects to break heavy trails, she 
should use the same proportions as men. 
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The occasion may arise when a woman will 
have to choose a trail for herself on strange, 
pathless lakes or rivers. For this reason she 
should know something about the conditions 
which make for good and for poor ice, but it 
is always better when possible to follow trails 
made by natives who know the course of the cur- 
rents. 

A year in which there is a heavy fall of snow 
before hard freezing is apt to make poor ice. 
The snow covering keeps the ice from forming. 
This is especially true of muskeg ponds or 
where there are currents to wear under the ice. 
Those lakes which have a river flowing through 
them are liable to have bad ice in narrows or 
near sand bars and points. At any time it is 
well to be careful around muskeg lakes and 
swamp ponds. 

Dog driving is the most fascinating of all 
winter sports and it is to be regretted that so 
few winter outers can take part in it. A dog 
team, to work well, or at all, must be driven by 
the owner or one to whom the dogs are accus- 
tomed. This makes dog driving an impossi- 
bility for most outers. A few women may be 
fortunate enough to possess a dog team or to 
obtain the services of a team and driver. 

If she drives the team a bare toboggan is 
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more convenient unless she is driving steady 
animals on a much driven trail. When she has 
learned to stand on the toboggan she can ride 
while watching the dogs. 

On a trail with dogs that require little atten- 
tion, or with a driver, a cariole will be more 
comfortable. In the north these are made with 
a high, turned hood and back and sides of raw 
hide lacings. An efficient substitute can be 
made with canvas sides and back tacked to a 
toboggan. Filled with blankets, this makes a 
warm, comfortable nest in which to ride. 

Husky dogs are not necessary. Two good 
sized collies pulled me many miles one spring 
on good trails. While five or six dogs make 
a good team, few women are strong enough to 
manage so many. They can be stopped only 
by spoken commands, a pull on the tail rope or 
a drag on the traces. I have stopped a five- 
dog team of huskies by dragging along on one 
trace, and I have lost that same team because I 
could not get hold of a trace and my weight on 
the tail rope was not sufficient to stop them. 

For women who have the time, inclination, 
and opportunity to break and drive a team of 
dogs, I can think of no greater fun. Any wo- 
man with average strength can break and man- 
age a sufficient number of dogs to draw her with 
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a speed that is exhilarating to say the least. 
There are not, however, enough women who 
will do this to warrant giving here a description 
of the harness and various methods of driving. 
No matter what form the winter outing 
takes, be it hunting, snowshoeing, dog driving, 
or camping, the winter wilderness is an interest- 
ing and bewitching playground. Every animal 
that travels must leave a history of its move- 
ments, and in the tracks in the undisturbed snow 
one can read of the prowlings, still huntings, 
exciting chases, and often death grapples, of 
the forest dwellers. If care is exercised on the 
silent trails, some animals can be overtaken and 
watched, something impossible in the more 
noisy seasons of the year. 



CHAPTER XII 



GOING ALONE 



EVERY woodswoman should learn to find 
her way alone, at least in the woods sur- 
rounding camp. In so doing she not only 
becomes the possessor of infinite possibilities 
for entertainment but she also develops a most 
pleasurable feeling of independence and self- 
reliance. 

She should, however, advance cautiously in 
this field. In many places she could wander for 
days without meeting a person or finding a trail. 
The bugaboo of our childhood, losing one's way 
in the woods, is a very real danger. 

The first step is to learn thoroughly any trails 
about camp. Following abandoned trails is 
good practice. They have a most disconcerting 
way of vanishing suddenly, leaving one with 
only the vaguest notion of when and where 
they were last seen. 

If there are no trails, it is even better fun 
to blaze new ones. These should be marked 
frequently and with clear blazes. 
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Having learned the trails, the next step is to 
learn the relation of one trail to another, their 
general directions and the geography of the 
district. After acquiring a clear knowledge of 
the larger features, such as the courses of 
streams and the positions of lakes, the direction 
of ridges and their relation to each other and to 
the intervening swamps, a woman can climb a 
hill and ascertain her position. 

The smaller landmarks, such as trees, logs 
and windfalls, are next to valueless. There is 
always a large number of apparent duplicates, 
and, once away from the small landmark, there 
is no means of returning to it with certainty. 

Making a map which shows trails, creeks, 
ridges, swamps, and lakes is the best test of 
one's knowledge of the country. This should 
be referred to some one who knows the district 
thoroughly before it is used as a means of guid- 
ance. 

No woman should attempt a long walk with- 
out a compass unless she is perfectly familiar 
with the country, and, to maintain the greatest 
margin of safety, not even then. A compass 
which is worn on the coat is referred to fre- 
quently and depended upon solely, with the re- 
sult that the sense of direction is not exercised. 
It is better to carry a larger compass in a pocket 
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and take it out only to confirm or correct the 
opinion. Emerson Hough, who has written 
one of the best articles on finding one's way that 
I have ever read, recommends carrying two 
compasses. A panic stricken mind often will 
not believe one compass until it has been con- 
firmed by a second. 

Never rest a compass on a gun barrel. Set 
the gun against a tree and get away from it. 
Be informed as to the presence or absence of 
iron ore in the country. Such deposits may 
render a compass valueless. In using two com- 
passes, never place them near each other. 

There are various methods of ascertaining 
directions when there is no sun. I have been 
told any number of supposed facts by woods- 
men, such as: The south side of a poplar is 
always brighter than the north; the south side 
of a tree has the larger limbs, the north 
side has more moss. After religiously trying 
these out, I have come to the conclusion that 
they are valueless in guiding one who is lost. 
The difference, if there is any, is so slight, and 
the imagination is such a large factor in deter- 
mining the question, that a panic stricken mind 
would not be able to come to any definite de- 
cision. 

By observing the direction of the wind when 
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she starts on her walk, a woman will be helped 
in finding her way. She should be sure, how- 
ever, that it has not changed its course. A 
fitful breeze may do this unnoticed, but a steady 
wind usually changes its direction only after a 
dead calm. A knowledge of the prevailing 
winds of the district and the direction from 
which the greatest number of bad windstorms 
come is of value. A majority of the windfalls 
lie away from the direction of bad storms and 
big timber in exposed spots is bowed by the 
prevailing gales. In studying windfalls, a de- 
cision should be reached only after a review 
of several and these in exposed places where 
the winds have not been diverted by hills or 
bodies of water. 

If a woman is in an old logging district, log- 
ging and tote roads may be of value. These 
are distinguished by the heavy growth of young 
trees and bushes, such as black alder, and the 
absence of big timber. The height of the 
young trees is determined by the numb.er of 
years since the road was used. A road aban- 
doned for several years is difficult to walk on. 
There is a great difference between tote and 
logging roads. Tote roads are of usual width 
and lead from camps to the base of supplies 
in a town. Logging roads are from twenty-five 
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the way out is usually easy. This can be as- 
certained by climbing the nearest hill and deter- 
mining her approximate position from her 
knowledge of the geography of the country. 

If this is unsuccessful and a woman is still un- 
able to gain her location, she should sit down 
and await her rescuers. Aimless wandering 
may prove fatal. The more of this she does 
the less chance there is of a searching party 
finding her. A mind busy in devising methods 
of making the wait in the forest comfortable is 
at least not urging a tired body on to futile, ex- 
hausting, blind rushes through the woods. 

There is nothing more tiring, probably, than 
to fight a way through tangled brush. A little 
attention to the route will eliminate the worst 
of this. In choosing the way, do not pick out 
easy walking just ahead, but look rather from 
fifty to one hundred yards in advance. In this 
way one can avoid being brought up suddenly 
before a mass of windfalls which will necessi- 
tate either a detour or a fighting climb. 

In passing windfalls step over, not upon, 
them whenever possible. Stepping up onto a 
fallen log necessitates lifting the entire weight 
the height of the windfall. This is hard work 
and far more tiring than swinging the leg over. 

There is an interesting contrast between the 
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the woods walk must be an irresponsible one. 
To route it inexorably, to end it at a set time 
and place, is to rob it of one of its greatest 
charms. If the cultivation of this spirit is not 
possible, let that one walk alone according to 
her own schedule and not spoil the woods for 
others by her limiting presence. 



CHAPTER XIII 



CAMP COURTESY 



A SHORT chapter on the social aspects of 
woods life is not out of place. Not 
that women are in more need of this 
than are men, but often well bred men and 
women may, through ignorance and lack of 
thought, commit woods discourtesies when sud- 
denly thrown into a new situation, the social 
necessities of which they have not fully realized. 
These may be of greater or less importance, but 
when women demand a lenient and charitable 
view of their deportment, by that very weak- 
ness they make impossible their reception on 
terms of equality and comradeship. 

Almost every person who has gone into the 
woods in the company of others has remarked 
at some time or other, and in a tone suggestive 
of sorrowful disillusionment : " You never 
know people until you have camped with them." 
This is not because woods courtesy is so little 
understood by ordinary beings. Woods cour- 
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tesy is not a different brand from that which 
governs our social intercourse elsewhere. In 
essence it is the same as any other, merely con- 
sideration for others, but the woods manifesta- 
tion must take the form of physical exertion and 
must resist the devastating effects of physical 
discomfort and weariness. Those are the 
snags that tear the largest holes in our courtesy 
clothes. 

It is for this reason that the reverse of dis- 
illusionment is also true, and that friends whose 
courtesy has once stood the woods test are 
friends indeed. They may prove disappointing 
in a dozen ways in town, but the memory of 
that woods expedition, where they remained 
cheerful and even tempered despite discomfort, 
always ready to do their share, always consider- 
ate of others, will have established a credit side 
on the ledger impossible to exhaust. 

It sounds like a simple rule and one that 
should not strain the average person's courtesy 
to the breaking point. It calls, unfortunately, 
for the use of a new set of courtesy muscles. 
Comfortable town life, with physical exertion " 
cut almost to the minimum, has bred in us a 
sense of irritation over physical discomfort out 
of all proportion to life. Town courtesy has 
taken the form, so largely, of verbal rather than 
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physical endeavor that it becomes difficult to 
exercise woods courtesy under trying conditions. 

It is well to remember, however, that others 
are as tired as yourself, that what is a disagree- 
able task to you is as disagreeable to all, and 
that to endure discomfort with a martyr-like 
attitude will make all uncomfortable. 

A camping party necessitates communal liv- 
ing. All questions must be decided by the rule 
of the majority and then embraced with en- 
thusiasm and whole hearted approval, and, be- 
cause woods life is communal and cannot be 
discontinued lightly or easily until the rasping 
things are forgotten, petty misunderstandings 
and brooding over the disagreeable must be 
eliminated. There is nothing more deadening 
to the social concord than undercurrents of ill 
feeling. 

Often the best intentioned courtesy goes 
amiss through lack of thought. This is es- 
pecially true of novice campers, and it is well 
before venturing too far off the camp schedule 
or usual routine to consider what effect this may 
have on the comfort of others. A trivial act 
may work great discomfort to fellow campers. 
Three of us were once stranded for a night, 
tentless, supperless and in an unknown part of 
the Ontario woods in mosquito season, because 
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rule, the reaction of one individual upon an- 
other is important, and the adjustment of the 
little things is, after all, one of die biggest 
problems of life. 
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CHAPTER XV 

THE SPIRIT OF THE OPEN 

THE first explanation of the difference of 
the impelling lure of the out of doors for 
men and for women lies in the difference 
in childhood activities. I can remember vividly 
the flutter and the death of the adventurous 
spirit in my little girlhood. It may be of value 
here because it is the average history of all little 
girls who played with their brothers. 

Together my brothers and I had acted out 
the explosion in a factory. Shrilly the toy boil- 
er had whistled. With awful clamor the piled 
up furniture had tumbled, and I had rushed to 
the scene of disaster, a wailing widow, to sur- 
vey the lifeless body of my husband. Then we 
went through the more conscious stage when 
we hesitated at throwing ourselves into such 
games with the proper abandon. Our imagina- 
tion vented itself rather on the activities of the 
dolls. One of our favorites was a prize fight- 
ing game. My choice in dolls was always Sulli- 
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van, while a brother's enacted Corbett. Fierce- 
ly we fought, observing as best we could with 
the dolls the Queensbury rules. The first 
smashed head ended the battle. Owing to the 
high mortality of the doll population, this game 
was not looked upon with maternal favor and 
had to be indulged in under cover of a window 
seat. 

As we grew older and required less dose 
supervision, our games became of the neighbor- 
hood rather than of the family. Here began 
all the thrilling games of Indian fighting, pio- 
neer days, pirates, and the other adventurous 
roles which the imagination of the boy can 
weave so wonderfully into action. I was en- 
thralled and followed my brothers as a matter 
of course, for I had always played with them. 
The abrupt termination of these pastimes I can 
never forget. 

A game of hares and hounds had been 
planned. The hare had been furnished with a 
bag of paper scraps. Rules had been laid down 
regarding the frequency with which these scraps 
must be dropped. With the excitement of this 
chase before me, I was waiting with the other 
hounds when a group of little girls passed. 
After surveying me scornfully for a moment, 
they told me with dispassionate frankness that 



